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Nature and Origin of Religion 


Whatever religion may be, it appears inseparable from man. All 
existing historical records as well as the relics of pre-historic ages 
reveal man as a religious being. The ubiquity and universality of 
religion must be taken as an indication that we are here in presence 
of an essential human characteristic connected in some basic manner 
with human nature. Nothing has ever been able to eradicate re- 
ligion from the human mind. The violence of atheistic and irre- 
ligious propaganda in our own days proves that it is far from look- 
ing upon religion as a mere shadow, but rather regards it as a thing 
of an abiding inherent vitality. The very futility of all efforts to 
uproot the religious sentiment from the heart of humanity has com- 
pelled psychology to recognize religion as a legitimate factor in the 
human make-up. “If there is any meaning at all in the term, nat- 
ural religion,” writes Dr. W. B. Selbie, “it will imply that religion is 
closely bound up with the normal operations of human nature.” * 
To this may be added a beautiful passage of similar import which we 
owe to the pen of George Santayana: “Experience has repeatedly 
confirmed that well-known maxim of Bacon’s, that ‘a little phi- 
losophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth man’s mind about to religion.’ In every age the most 
comprehensive thinkers have found in the religion of their time and 
country something they could accept, interpreting and illustrating 
that religion so as to give it depth and universal application. Even 
the heretics and atheists, if they have had profundity, turn out after 
a while to be forerunners of some new orthodoxy. What they rebel 
against is a religion alien to their nature; they are atheists only by 


1“The Psychology of Religion” (Oxford, England). 
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accident, and relatively to a convention which inwardly offends them, 
but they yearn mightily in their own souls after the religious accep- 
tance of a world interpreted in their own fashion. So it appears 
in the end that their atheism and loud protestation were in fact the 
hastier part of their thought, since what emboldened them to deny 
the poor world’s faith was that they were too impatient to under- 
stand it. Indeed, the enlightenment common to young wits and 
worm-eaten old satirists, who plume themselves on detecting the 
scientific ineptitude of religion—something which the blindest half 
see—is not nearly enlightened enough: it points to notorious facts in- 
compatible with religious tenets literally taken, but leaves unexplored 
the habits of thought from which those tenets sprang, their original 
meaning, and their true function. Such studies would bring the 
sceptic face to face with the mystery and pathos of mortal existence. 
They would make him understand why religion is so profoundly 
moving and in a sense so profoundly just. There must needs be 
something humane and necessary in an influence that has become 
the most general sanction of virtue, the chief occasion for art and 
philosophy, and the source, perhaps, of the best human happiness.” * 

As religion is a universal phenomenon, so also it is a beneficent 
phenomenon. In the life of humanity it has shown itself to be an 
agency for good. Even in its degraded and perverted forms, it has 
been the means of saving man from complete degradation and 
brutalization, for it did keep alive in the heart of man the conscious- 
ness that he is different from the beast of the fields. Without re- 
ligion man would have descended to unspeakable depths of vileness. 
Both the universality and the beneficent character of religion forbid 
us to regard it as an illusion which softens for man the harshness of 
experience. Illusions sooner or later result in harm, nor are they 
ever universal. They do not help us to deal successfully with life, 
but on the contrary only involve us in disastrous conflicts with 
reality. Dreams do not offer much assistance in the exacting busi- 
ness of living. If religion has demonstrated its helpfulness and 
survived the vicissitudes of time, the conclusion is forced upon us 
that it is not of the shadowy and unsubstantial stuff of which dreams 
and illusions are made. If religion were only a dream, it would have 


2“The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress” (New York City). 
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long since been discarded by mankind, for dreams fade away when 
the cold light of critical and reflective judgment approaches. Fiction 
and fancy cannot compete with the drastic demands and inexorable 
exactions of a stern reality. They fail to satisfy basic needs. They 
do not fit in nicely and harmoniously with the rough texture of life. 
If childhood does take dreams for reality, mature age is quickly 
disillusioned and casts them aside as useless. No comfort can be 
found in illusions, no strength can be drawn from dreams. Were 
religion nothing but a futile, vain and empty dream, mankind would 
not hug it so closely to its heart and cling to it with such determina- 
tion. The illusion theory does not account for the universality, the 
persistence and the beneficent nature of religion. True, religion 
points beyond the visible world and refers to a life larger than that 
which is encompassed in the narrow limits of time, but it does not 
follow that this other world and this fuller life are mere fictions. 
This life may be unsatisfactory to man precisely because it is only 
a fragment of reality not intended to satisfy his deepest cravings. 
That will be the object of our further inquiry. Dreams can only 
please us as long as we are not awake. [Illusions are satisfactory as 
long as we do not reflect on them. But man is a reflective being. 
Dreams and illusions, therefore, cannot compensate him for the 
shortcomings of reality. If religion makes life acceptable, it must 
be because religion gives assurance of a reality richer and more 
beautiful than that which our eyes perceive and our hands touch. 
We do not take our wishes for realities. We really do not expect 
to live in the gorgeous castles which we build in the air. Hence, 
if religion were nothing more solid than an airy wish or more sub- 
stantial than a castle in the air, it could not have been of such great 
help to mankind. It would be like a worthless bauble which a child 
casts away when it begins to look at things with critical eyes. A 
being endowed with a critical faculty such as man possesses cannot 
find lasting satisfaction in dreams and illusions. It is impossible to 
foist dreams and illusions on him as realities. He may be their 
dupe for a time, but he eventually succeeds in freeing himself from 
their influence. 

There is a modern system of psychology which tries to reduce 
religion to a happy illusion and explain it in terms of unconscious 
self-deception. This view would make of religion a beneficent psy- 
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chosis by which man finds compensation for what experience denies 
him. We shall set forth this theory in the words of one of its 
exponents. “Religion,” we read, “would appear from this point 
of view to be a sort of beneficent psychosis, or perhaps a socially 
acceptable substitute. . . . Perhaps as good a definition of religion 
as any would be, religion is the symbolic apprehension of the mystery 
of existence in terms of the interests of the ego. To put the matter 
more simply, we might say that religion is our symbolic expression 
of our wish that the universe were run in our interest. . . . Defense 
mechanisms often appear in the symbolism of religion. Note the 
complex of ideas whereby the believer is assured that his sins are 
forgiven. . .. Religion is not a logical inference from the facts of 
experience. It is an escape. ... Why must we invent fictions in 
order to live, in order to find the meaning and value of our world? 
Why are we different from those flowers which fill this summer day 
with their own fragrance and color, or those waves which fall upon 
the shore, breaking and receding and content with their inevitability ? 
We, too, are but waves in the great ocean of existence. Is anything 
really lost when at last we have spent our momentary energy and 
have returned to the great sea which threw us out? Yet, we are 
loath to return to the unfathomable. We would forever keep our 
sea foam and our rustling noise as we creep over the beach sand... . 
We at least, of all natural phenomena, are unwilling to lose our 
identity. We regard our return as tragedy, and that which holds 
back our flowing as evil. . . . Other things in nature are complete; 
they are what they are; we are nof: We must find the meaning and 
value of our lives in fiction and illusion. We must find escape and 
compensation where other living things are content with reality. 
Reality for us is but half-hospitable. .. . The meaning of life for 
us is no longer to be realized in the mere fact of living. We must 
create it... . From this point of view, we are obliged to say that 
religious ideas are fictions, the value of which consists wholly in 
the results of the behavior they start going.” * 

We may reply to this somewhat in the following fashion. A 
psychosis is essentially an unsatisfactory solution of an internal 
conflict and indicates mental inferiority. It leads to new conflicts 
with reality and to a narrow and unwholesome life. The contrary is 


8“The Mystery of Religion” (New York City). 
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true of religion, since it is in accord with the deepest demands of the 
soul and the requirements of life. It is consistent with the highest 
mental development, brings into full play all man’s faculties, and 
leads to the largest fulfillment of life. Religion is not a mere wish 
fulfillment or a compensation for the unsatisfactoriness of life, since 
it is found not only in the disappointed and defeated but likewise in 
those who rise to high achievement in every respect and to whom 
life is exceedingly generous. Nor is it an interpretation of the riddle 
of existence in terms of egotism, for in many ways it runs counter 
to the selfish interests of man. If there are reasons why man would 
wish a continuation of life, there are also reasons why he should 
dread such a continuation. The sensual man draws no consolation 
from the prospect of a future life and the certainty of an eternal 
retribution. It is true that man cannot live his life in the naive 
manner of the unreflecting animal, but from this fact it does not 
follow that he must have recourse to fictions and illusions to eke 
out the inadequacy of experience, but that he is endowed with 
faculties which enable him to see in existence more than the animal 
can perceive. Again, it is a misconception of religion to call it an 
escape because it really adds greater zest to living and makes us face 
the tasks of life with greater determination and fuller assurance. 
A psychosis is typical of a stunted personality, but religion goes with 
the highest human attainments and is indispensable for complete 
human development. Lastly, as we shall presently see, religion is 
precisely a logical inference from the facts of experience. Only 
superficial observation can see in religion the product of morbid 
tendencies. The prominent and beneficial part it plays in human life 
and progress precludes such a view. “Religion,” Durkheim says, 
“has been too enduring and dominating a factor in human history to 


be regarded as a mere mental illusion.” ¢ 


Rational Character of Religion 
Religion is not only inseparable from man but it is also a distinctly 
human characteristic. All attempts to find in animal behavior any- 
thing that resembles religious conduct have failed. Religious be- 
havior appears first on the human level, but it invariably appears 
there. It must, therefore, be linked up with some essential human 


* “Science, Religion and Reality,” edited by Joseph Needham (New York City). 
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trait. This trait to which we can attach religion is reason. Religion 
has its root in reason. It is essentially an intellectual phenomenon. 
That also accounts for the fact that religion shares the vicissitudes 
of the general cultural development of the human race. Purer forms 
of religion are associated with higher planes of intellectual develop- 
ment, and when the cultural level sinks religion is also unfavorably 
affected. It is not surprising, therefore, that the religion of the 
savage whose intellectual development has been retarded is of a low 
type. It is plain enough that a degraded human intelligence cannot 
produce lofty and noble forms of religious expression, just as it 
cannot produce fine works of art or great scientific achievements. 

Religion is unquestionably a very complex psychological phe- 
nomenon and involves the whole man. It is intimately bound up 
with human emotions and causes a strong resonance in human feel- 
ings. It also results in certain kinds of behavior, such as worship, 
prayer and sacrifice. But the core and heart of religion is an intellec- 
tual attitude. Wherever we find religion, it embodies as its most 
essential and characteristic element a judgment bearing on an in- 
visible world. We cannot empty religion of this intellectual element, 
which, however blurred and obscured, is present even in the religion 
of the most debased savage. Some view concerning the ultimate 
nature of reality and some belief in beings of a superior order enter 
into every religion. This is as we should expect it to be, for the 
emotional attitudes as well as the modes of behavior of man are 
ultimately determined by his intellectual judgments. Religion is 
more than a mere intellectual conviction, but it presupposes such a 
conviction as an essential factor. E. S. Waterhouse sums up his 
study of religion in the conclusion that, “stated in the most general 
manner, it would seem to be the belief in a higher order of things 
into due relation with which man must enter in order properly to 
adjust his life.” ° 

Religion accordingly begins with thinking. When man reflects 
upon himself and his place in this universe, he finally arrives at the 
conclusion that there are powers on which he depends and to which 
he owes reverence and service. “It can hardly be denied,” writes 
Dr. James J. Fox, “that an examination of existing religions, as 
well as of those that have passed away, reveals one common char- 


5 “Modern Theories of Religion.” 
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acteristic distinctly pronounced in those which have attained any 
systematic development, and present, at least in a confused or im- 
plicit form, in the lowest. This characteristic is a belief in some 
superior being towards whom man recognizes himself to be placed 
in a relation of dependence. ... Religion arises when man recognizes 
that he is dependent on some being above himself, towards whom he 
conceives a feeling of reverential awe, or in the lower phases of the 
phenomenon, fear, and to whom he pays external homage. . . . Re- 
ligion is, therefore, primarily an internal belief and sentiment; sec- 
ondarily the outward expression of the internal factor.” ° 


The Nature of Religious Thinking 

The advocates of the evolutionary theory try to make us believe 
that the mentality of primitive man differed entirely from that of 
the man of today. This, however, is a mere hypothesis for which 
the actually known facts furnish no basis. What we really know 
about primitive man indicates that his thought processes were identi- 
cal with our own. He did construct tools and used a language of 
some kind, and that justifies us in concluding that his mental proc- 
esses ran in the same channels and were fashioned after the same 
patterns as those with which we are familiar. There is no need to 
resort to far-fetched and fanciful constructions in order to explain 
the genesis of religion in the early days of the race. Primitive man, 
since his thought processes were identical with our own, arrived at 
his religious convictions in the same manner by which we would 
reach them in our days. He had the spectacle of the universe before 
him as it unfolds itself before our gaze. It told him the same story 
which it tells to us. Possessing a rational endowment even as we 
possess it, he could decipher the hieroglyphic writing in the vastness 
of the firmament in the same manner as that in which we can de- 
cipher it. The stars, the sun, the thunders and lightnings, the blaze 
of the noontide sky and the mysteriousness of the night, the regu- 
larity of the seasons and the abundant harvests—all spoke to him as 
they speak to us, and he understood the message they conveyed. And 
since he was cast in the same intellectual mold as we, there were also 
the silent whisperings of conscience to interpret the language of 
external nature. That explains sufficiently the genesis of religion. 


6 “Religion and Morality” (New York City). 
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If there was thought and reflection in primitive man, then we can 
readily see why he looked up to the heavens with reverence and fear, 
why he erected altars, why he worshipped and prayed—in a word, 
why he was a religious being. 

The most recent studies among primitive peoples disclose the 
fact that their thinking is basically governed by the same laws that 
govern the philosophical speculation of our own age. Thus, Dr. 
Charles Hose writes concerning the Dyaks of Sarawak, Borneo, 
among whom he spent many years: “We have no hesitation in saying 
that the more intimately one becomes acquainted with these pagan 
tribes, the more fully one realizes the close similarity of their mental 
processes to our own. Their primary impulses and emotions seem 
to be in all respects like our own.”* So we need not be puzzled 
any longer about the origin of religion, for human thinking, if con- 
sistently pursued, leads to religion, and even our remotest ancestors 
were capable of human thought. By belittling the intellectual facul- 
ties of early man, evolutionary theorists have wrapped the origin of 
religion in mystery. The assertion that early man could not reason 
from the marvels of nature to the existence of a Creator, and hence 
to the obligation of religious worship and service, is purely gratui- 
tous. Even of the Pygmies of Africa, who rank very low in the 
scale of intelligence, Dr. P. W. Schmidt writes: ““The Pygmies teach 
us that primitive man, who knew the external world from experience, 
could also reduce it by his intelligence to unity, and so construct a 
world view which, though incomplete in many details, did not lack a 
certain grandeur or fixed unity. .... This causal thinking and feeling 
must have led, especially in a period of personification, not only with 
logical but with psychological necessity to the recognition of a per- 
sonal agent as cause of this mighty structure (the Cosmos), that is, 
to the belief in a Supreme Being.” * 

Religion is a distinctly human characteristic and as such can be 
traced to a distinctly human faculty, the ability to reason and to 
reflect. Though evolutionists would deny this faculty to primitive 
man, factual evidence confutes them. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


7“The Pagan Tribes of Borneo” (London). 
8 Anthropos (1919). 

















WHAT IS A PRONE? 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


A previous paper attempted to differentiate Homily, Sermon, 
and Prone. So much space was inevitably taken up with the Homily 
and the Sermon that only the slightest consideration could be given 
to the Prone, although it figures with fair prominence in some 
manuals of sacred rhetoric, especially in those which are published 
in France or Belgium. 

The Prone is mentioned rarely in English works on preaching. 
I recall having come upon it only in two English manuals. Mac- 
Namara gives it a little more than one page in his “Sacred Rhetoric” 
(pp. 134-5). Conway merely alludes to it passingly in his “Prin- 
ciples of Sacred Eloquence” (p. 47), as does Beecher also in his 
article on the Homily in The Catholic Encyclopedia. But the word 
seems to be notably rare in English, since it is not found in the 
voluminous Century Dictionary. 

Its spelling varies slightly. French authors place a circumflex 
accent over the o (prone). MacNamara writes it simply Prone; 
Conway, prone; and Beecher, “prone.” Conway’s underlining does 
not appear to intimate that the word is foreign, since he also under- 
lines Homily in the same connection; but Beecher seems to indicate 
a foreign use of the word, since he places it in inverted commas.’ 

The circumflex accent suggests an elliptical derivation from the 
Latin preconium or (as some would have it) from the Greek pronaos 
or pronaon. In Migne’s edition of Badoire’s Prones, the editor de- 
rives the word from preconium, whence preonium, then pronium, 
and finally prone. Van Hemel favors this rather than the derivation 
from pronaos or pronaon. Guesdon, writing half-a-century later, 
favors the derivation from pronaos: “On discute sur l’origine du 
mot: preconium, d’aprés M. l’abbé Ragon; selon d’autres, pro-naos, 


1For the sake of simplicity and ease, I spell the word as Prone (without italics, 
circumflex, or “quotes”). Dr. Fortescue italicizes it, and has a circumflex over 
the o (in “The Mass,” etc., p. 295). Father Thurston, of course, does the same 
‘+ _—— the French phrase “priéres du prone” (“Lent and Holy Week,” 
p. : 
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‘entretien qui se débite devant la nef pour les fidéles,’ et c’est l’étymo- 
logie que nous préférons.’” 


II 


This discussion about the derivation of Prone is, to my mind, 
something more than merely academic. The preferred derivation 
apparently colors the description of what a Prone was, or is, or 
ought to be. The editor in Migne, for instance, derives the word 
from preconium. His definition of Prone is: “The Prone is a 
familiar (homely?) exposition of Christian doctrine, delivered by 
Catholic pastors every Sunday after the Gospel of High Mass in 
parish churches for the instruction of the faithful.” This is the 
definition; but the description is much more detailed and minute; 
and follows the suggestion of the public proclamation in preconinm: 


“We commonly distinguish three parts in the prone: in the first 
part the curé or vicar (pastor or curate) ought to exhort those 
present to pray for all the orders in the Church, and for all the 
needs of the Christian people; he should also specify the persons 
for whom we are particularly obligated to pray. 

“In the second part he should publish the laws and precepts of 
the Church, the feasts and fasts of the week: in a word, whatso- 
ever affects the faith or piety of the people. 

“In the third part he should instruct the faithful in their religion 
and their religious duties; it is to this last part that we attach 
more especially the name of prone, in order to distinguish it from 
other discourses, sermons, etc.” 


Van Hemel, who favors this derivation from preconium, describes 
the prone in similar but briefer fashion: “The Prone (in Flemish: 
Parochie-Sermoon) is the religious instruction which the pastor 
gives every Sunday to his parishioners, and in which he announces 
the banns of marriage, deaths, the order of Masses, the feasts and 
fasting-days etc. of the whole week which has just begun.” 

This is obviously very much like our own procedure at the Mass 
or Masses of ordinary Sundays, if we except the first part as noted 


*It might assist in establishing the correct derivation of Prone if we recall that 
its origin does not appear to have been directly concerned with preaching, but 
with praying: “Certainly originally at Rome, after the catechumens were dismissed, 
the Prayers of the Faithful followed. . . . Ivo of Chartres mentions them in France 
in the XIth century. They became the " préne, commands to pray for all classes 
- — living and dead, which are still given out before the sermon” (Fortescue, 
oc. cit.). 
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by the editor in Migne. If our time were not so limited at the early 
Masses, the prayers indicated in the first part would be an admirable 
inclusion to illustrate the necessity and the wide scope of prayer. 
It might well be included in the parochial or “late” Mass. 

Both the editor in Migne’s volume (published in 1860) and Van 
Hemel in his work on homiletics (published in 1855) derive Prone 
from preconium and include the parish announcements under the 
general title of prone. Fifty years after Van Hemel, the Abbé 
Guesdon published his “Cours d’éloquence sacrée” (Paris, 1905), 
deriving Prone from pronaos; and he says nothing about the parish 
announcements. His description is negative in character: “The 
prone excludes the solemn forms of the sermon; it is not held to a 
Scriptural text, as is the homily; it differs from the familiar instruc- 
tion, either because the prone has no place save during Mass, or 
because it takes, above all, the tone of exhortation.” 

So much, then, for derivations and the descriptions apparently 
founded on them. A later volume than any of these is Mourret’s 
“Lecons sur l’art de précher” (Paris, 1909), which gives much 
space to the prone, but does not take the trouble to inquire into 
derivations. But it does begin by noting a common misapprehension 
concerning the prone: “The prone is often taken to mean every 
discourse addressed to the faithful during the parochial Mass. But, 
in its strict sense, the word prone properly signifies a short and 
simple instruction, given at the parochial Mass on Sundays, on the 
most practical truths of religion.... It is not held to the rigorous 
divisions of the sermon (with its exordium, its divisions, and its 
peroration). If it is often based on Scripture, it is not limited to the 
single purpose of explaining a Gospel or Epistle, like the homily. It 
is a simple, homely, fatherly talk (entretien) of a pastor with his 
flock.” The word entretien is suggestive of a conversational tone, a 
“chat,” and so admirably describes the fatherly style of the discourse. 

The two descriptions or definitions of the prone by Guesdon and 
Mourret are quite different from those which are given by Conway, 
MacNamara, and Beecher. Conway might be understood as identi- 
fying the Prone with a certain form of the Homily: “The perfect 
form (scil., of the Homily), according to modern usage, is to select 
one theme or leading idea, and develop it as in the set sermon, yet 
in simple form: this is the ordinary Sunday Prone, the clearest, 





—————————— 
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simplest, most striking explanation of the word of God. It secures 
unity of thought, order of development, and forcible application. 
The best of models is Massillon. It is not so much explanation as 
application that the preacher must keep in view.” This description 
identifies the Prone with what is sometimes called the Higher 
Homily, and (by Meyenberg) the Thematic Homily. 

Beecher does not so identify the Prone. He describes the Higher 
Homily and then goes on to treat of another form which “selects 
some virtue or vice arising out of the Gospel, and treats one or other 
to the exclusion of all else. This kind of homily is commonly called 
a ‘prone.’”’ In order to illustrate the rarity of the word in English, 
I might add in passing that the only reference in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia to Prone is the one given in Beecher’s article. 

Now, while Conway and Beecher speak of the Prone only in con- 
nection with the Homily, MacNamara says: “It differs from the 
Homily by being confined to one subject, whereas the Homily may 
lend itself to a variety of subjects. It differs also from a Sermon, 
dispensing with the forms employed in the structure of the Sermon. 
Omitting text, exordium, etc., the Preacher enters at once on his 
subject, with the simplest form of notice as to what he is going to 
speak about, and proceeds in quite a homely way, as a father address- 
ing his children.” It should be explained here that MacNamara 
considers only one form of the Homily—the one commonly called 
the First Form, or the Simple Homily, or (as I interpret Meyen- 
berg) the Exegetical Homily. Our present interest lies in the fact 
that MacNamara does not connect the Prone with the Homily : “The 
Prone has an advantage over the Homily, inasmuch as, confined to 
one subject, it impresses that subject more deeply and lastingly, than 
if it were mixed up with several other subjects. It has also an 
advantage the Sermon has not, in drawing the hearts of his hearers 
more closely to the heart of the Preacher, on account of the fatherly 
way in which he speaks to them, and he thus wins them to God in 
the manner described by the Apostle: ‘So desirous of you, we would 
gladly impart unto you not only the Gospel of God, but also our own 
souls, because you were become most dear to us’ (1 Thess. ii. 8).” 
He gives us a clear and brief definition of the Prone as “a short and 
simple discourse during Mass upon some dogmatic or moral subject,” 
and thus, although his volume was published as far back as the year 
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1882, finds himself aligned with the much later works of Guesdon 
and Mourret. 


IIl 


Some attention may now be directed to certain peculiarities of the 
discourse called the Prone. 

(1) Quite a little emphasis is placed on the distinction between it - 
and an Instruction. The Instruction can be delivered at any time; 
the Prone only during Mass. Van Hemel restricts the Prone to the 
parochial Mass, apparently, since he speaks of it as including an- 
nouncement of the banns of marriage. The editor of Badoire’s 
Prones places it “aprés l’évangile de la grand’messe.” Mourret 
places it “pendant le cours de la messe paroissiale’’ on Sundays. 

(2) It should be given, as a rule, after the reading of the Gospel: 
“The liturgy does not allow it to be given at whatsoever time the 
preacher may wish during Holy Mass. Some special circumstances 
have caused it to be given, at times, before or after the Mass; but 
its normal place is after the Gospel. An allocution delivered at the 
time of Communion cannot be a prone: I mean to say that a priest 
cannot then permit himself that liberty of manner, that ease of dic- 
tion, which is desirable in a prone. Liturgical laws prescribe the 
removal of the chasuble (which is reserved to the celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice) before delivering the prone, and of the maniple 
(which would be embarrassing and ungraceful on the arm of 
speaker).” Thus Mourret. 


(3) It should be short. The Council of Trent requires all pastors 
to preach on all Sundays and holydays cum brevitate et facilitate 
sermonis. Mourret considers brevity to be a dictate of ordinary 
charity, and quotes an unnamed person as declaring “that the present 
vogue is against long sermons, that the religious neurasthenia of our 
hearers will not endure them, and that it is necessary to regard our 
hearers as sick folk who are to have only a little food at one time, 
but frequently.” He thinks twenty minutes the maximum, and adds 
that several bishops have ordered a Prone of ten minutes for ‘each 
Mass on Sundays. This prescription appears to contradict the re- 
quirement noted in (1) above. 


(4) The familiar, homely, conversational tone of the Prone does 
not exempt it from the laws of logic. It must be prepared carefully, 
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with an orderly succession of ideas, with some (however brief) 
Introduction and with an appropriate Conclusion summarizing the 
main idea of the lesson imparted. 

(5) It is especially in the Prone that the preacher should use the 
figure of rhetoric called Repetition. “St. John Chrysostom, finding 
that his hearers had not corrected, with sufficient promptitude, a vice 
with which he had reproached them, announced that he was going to 
return to the subject every Sunday until he should observe a satis- 
factory result. Do not fear to repeat, in the same prone, an impor- 
tant truth under varied forms. A secretary of M. Thiers remarked 
to him one day that, in preparing a discourse, he had expressed the 
same thought in two different ways. ‘Let it go,’ said the facile 
orator; ‘the first form was for intelligent people; the second, for 
other folk.’”” Thus Mourret. 

(6) The Prones should treat subjects after the fashion suggested 
by the Catechism of the Council of Trent, or in some orderly manner 
that would take up the fundamental truths of religion, the four last 
things, following perhaps the order of the Diocesan Catechism (but 
disguising the fact of this order, lest the adult folk should feel 
affronted at being treated like children). 

The Prone, then, may be in one or other form of the Homily, or 
may be an informal sermon. It may be based on a text taken from 
any part of the liturgy, or may dispense with a text. One writer 
suggests, however, that no matter what subject is taken outside of 
the pericopes, the Gospel of the day ought to be summarized before 
selecting a subject not based Upon it. 

















PLIGHT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By His ExceLtency, THE Ricut Rev. Epwarp A. O’Rourke, D.D. 


Before the World War vast districts of the Russian Empire had 
a population entirely Catholic. Since then nearly all these territories 
have been separated from Russia, and to-day there is not one district 
left in which the Roman Catholics are in the majority. There now 
remain only fairly large Catholic minorities in White Russia (in the 
Governments of Minsk, Vitebsk and Mohilev, in the Ukraine), and 
in those parts of South Russia and the Volga country which are 
populated by German colonists. The Archbishopric of Mohilev, 
with the Suffragan Bishoprics of Minsk, Jitomir and Tiraspol 
(Saratow), extends over the territory of present-day Soviet Russia, 
embracing the whole of North and Central Russia, Siberia and 
Turkestan. In area it is the largest diocese in the world, but the 
Catholics in it form only a very small minority of the population, 
being widely scattered amongst a people professing other faiths. 
Nevertheless, even today, the total number of Catholics can be esti- 
mated at about half a million souls. The part of the Diocese of 
Jitomir remaining in Russia includes the Russian portion of Vol- 
hynia, Podolia, and the Government of Kiev. Besides this, after the 
war, the exempt Diocese of Vladivostok was established in East 
Siberia, and in it are included the Primorskaya Province, the Amur 
territory, and the northern part of the Island of Sakhalin. 


When the Government fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks in 
November, 1918, the Catholic hierarchy in Russia consisted of the 
Archbishop of Mohilev, Baron Edward v.d. Ropp, who resided in 
St. Petersburg, and his Auxiliary, Archbishop Cieplak; the Bishop 
of Minsk, Sigismund Lozinski; the Bishop of Jitomir, Ignaz 
Jubowski; and the Bishop of Saratow, Dr. Joseph Kessler. During 
the war between Russia and Poland in 1920, the Bishops of Minsk 
and Jitomir moved to those districts of their dioceses which had 
become part of Poland. Bishop Lozinski was appointed Bishop of 
the newly founded Diocese of Pinsk, to which the major part of the 
former Bishopric of Minsk now belongs; Bishop Dubowski resigned 
his office and is now living in Rome. The Bishop of Saratow, in 
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whose diocese was waged the struggle between the Bolsheviks and 
the White Russian Generals, was obliged to move by degrees ever 
more and more to the westward, and finally stayed in Kishiney in 
Bessarabia, the furthest point west in his diocese. Bessarabia was 
occupied by the Roumanians, and incorporated in the Diocese of 
Jassy. Bishop Kessler thus lost the last remnant of his territory, 
and moved to Berlin. He is now living in Zinnowitz in Pomerania; 
he resigned from his diocese, and has been nominated Titular Arch- 
bishop. 

Archbishop Ropp was seized by the Bolsheviks in 1919, thrown 
into prison and condemned to death. This sentence was commuted 
to one of banishment, and in January, 1920, he was conveyed over 
the frontier into Poland. Since that time he has remained in War- 
saw, and lives on a pension granted him by the Polish Government. 
The administration of the archdiocese was taken over by the Auxil- 
iary Bishop, Archbishop Cieplak, but he too was soon arrested by 
the Bolsheviks. Then followed the notorious trial of the Archbishop 
and thirty Catholic priests, which was conducted in Moscow in 1920, 
and ended in the Archbishop and his Vicar-General, Prelate Bud- 
kiewicz, being condemned to death. Prelate Budkiewicz was 
executed on Good Friday. Archbishop Cieplak’s sentence was 
changed to exile, and he was deported to Latvia. Appointed Arch- 
bishop of Vilna shortly afterwards, he died while on a journey to 
America, before ever taking up his new appointment. 

Originally, in the whole of Soviet Russia, there were about 1,000 
Catholic priests, 784 Catholic churches and chapels, and some 2,000,- 
000 believers. By the exile of all the Catholic Bishops from Soviet 
Russia in 1920, the Catholic hierarchy in Russia was completely 
destroyed. In order to create a new hierarchy new consecrations were 
necessary, and for this purpose means had to be found to surmount 
the obstacles raised by the Bolshevik Government against such a 
procedure. The Professor of the Oriental Institute in Rome, 
P. d’Herbigny, S.J., succeeded in obtaining permission to visit Mos- 
cow for the purpose of attending a scientific congress. In Berlin on 
his way to Moscow he was consecrated Bishop, and during the few 
weeks of his stay in Russia, he was able to ordain the priests chosen 
to become bishops, namely: the Assumptionist Pius Eugéne Neveu, 
a Frenchman, the Polish Canon Antonius Malecki, Boleslaus Sloskan, 
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a Lett, and Dr. Alexander Frison, a German. When the Bolshevist 
authorities discovered that Msgr. d’Herbigny was exercising his 
office of Bishop while he was in Russia and holding ordinations, he 
was immediately expelled from the country. The Catholic hierarchy, 
however, had been reéstablished. 

In order to simplify the administration, the Holy See divided the 
whole of Russia in Europe into ten Apostolic Administrative Dis- 
tricts, besides an Exarchate for the Greek Catholics and an Apostolic 
Administrator for the Catholics of the Armenian Ritual. In Siberia, 
as has already been mentioned, the Diocese of Vladivostok in the Far 
East was created, and the venerable Bishop Karl Sliwowski placed at 
its head, while for the rest of Siberia an Apostolic Vicariate was 
established, and the former Dean of Tomsk, Julian Gronski, appoint- 
ed Administrator. 

The fate of these Apostolic Administrators calls to mind the 
history of the martyrs in the early days of the Church, during the 
time of the persecution of Christians. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Mohilev, Boleslaus Sloskan, 
Titular Bishop of Cillium, consecrated on August 13, 1926, was put 
in prison a few weeks after his consecration, and deported to the 
notorious Solowetsky Islands in the White Sea, where he has been 
ever since. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Moscow, Msgr. Pius Eugene 
Neveu, Titular Bishop of Citrus, has, as a French Subject, been 
better situated than the others. Under the protection of the French 
Legation in Moscow, he is still free, but is able to do exceedingly 
little in his administration as the majority of the priests under. him 
have been either exiled or imprisoned. 

The Apostolic Administrator of St. Petersburg, Msgr. Antonius 
Malecki, Titular Bishop of Dionysiana, an old man of 70, has been 
in an unknown prison in Siberia since November 29, 1930. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Kiev, Msgr. Vincent Ilgin, ap- 
pointed on August 15, 1926, has been in prison since December of 
that year. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Kazan, Samara and Simbirsk, 
Msgr. Michael Jodokas, appointed on September 1, 1926, has been in 
prison since April 1, 1929. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Odessa, Dr. Alexander Frison, 
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Titular Bishop of Limyra, appointed on May 10, 1926, has been in 
prison since 1930. 

The Apostolic Administrator of the Volga District, Prelate 
Augustinus Baumtrog, appointed on May 23, 1926, has been in 
prison since August, 1930. 

The Apostolic Administrator of the Caucasus, Prelate Johannes 
Roth, appointed on May 25, 1926, has been in prison since August, 
1930. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Tiflis and Georgia, Prelate 
Stephen Demoroff, is still free. 

The Apostolic Administrator for the Armenian Catholics, Prelate 
Jacob Bakaratian, has been in prison in Tiflis since 1930. 

The Exarch for the Catholics of the Greek Ritual, Prelate Leoni- 
das Feodoroff, has been in prison since the trial of Archbishop Cie- 
plak, in 1920. 

The Apostolic Administrator of Kiev, Prelate Theophilus Slakski, 
appointed on May 1, 1926, has been in prison since June 20 of that 
year. His successor, Prelate Kasimir Naskretzki, has been in prison 
since June, 1929. 

According to the information at my disposal (which, however, 
cannot be regarded as absolutely exact), there are still about 300 
members of the Catholic priesthood remaining in Russia. Of these, 
in the Diocese of Saratow, there should be about 150 together with 
the Armenian Catholics; in the Diocese of Mohilev and Minsk alto- 
gether about 90, and about 100 in the Diocese of Jitomir. Two- 
thirds of their number are in prison, so that in the whole of Soviet 
Russia there are now about one hundred priests left in the ministry. 

In St. Petersburg, where the diocesan seminary and the ecclesias- 
tical academy—as well as the diocesan administration of the Arch- 
bishopric of Mohilev—were established before the war, there were 
about 50 members of the Catholic clergy, not including the students 
of the Academy of Theology. Their number has now been reduced 
to three. In Moscow, there are three priests, one of whom is Bishop 
Neveu. 

It is needless to comment on this report and its dry figures: the 
facts speak for themselves and the appalling significance of the fig- 
ures is sufficiently eloquent. Only the text of two postcards, received 
in the course of this last summer, might be added. They are from 
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a priest of St. Petersburg, an old man of 72. The first card reads: 
“In exitu Israel de A:gipto, domus Jacob de populo barbaro. . . 
Quite unexpectedly after a journey of nine days I have arrived at 
Irkutsk. On the way, I sang the Psalm: Jn exitu Israel... . Here I 
am for the present, but they probably intend to drag me still further. 
They have given me a ticket of residence until the 1st of May, and 
this is for three years (?). If they leave me here, I may live fora 
few more months. If I have to go on travelling, I shall soon be dead. 
Pray for me. Requiem eternam. Dominus nobiscum.” 

The second card reads: “A frightful prospect is before me. They 
are sending me to the Kirenski District, about 900 to 1,000 versts 
to the North of Irkutsk. Naturally, there is no railway. Two hun- 
dred and fifty versts to some place called Kartchaga by horse. Then 
partly by the river, and partly on foot. I am protesting, and have 
sent in a petition together with a doctor’s certificate, that I am sick 
and unable to survive such a journey, and asking to remain here in 
Irkutsk. There is no answer yet. If I have to undertake this jour- 
ney, dies mei breviabuntur. It is possible that death will overtake me 
on the way. The doctor is of that opinion. Then they will strip me 
of my clothes, and throw my naked corpse out onto the swamp, for 
the wild beasts to devour. Memento met. God’s will be done! Such 
are my thoughts and my meditations. The weather here is warm by 
day, but at night it is frosty, down to five degrees sometimes. My 
health was better for a while, but now it is worse again.” 





Our April Issue will contain an article on “The Dangers 
Threatening Christian Civilization in Europe,” by Dr. Heinrich 
Getzeny, Editor of Hochland. 














































PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


VI. Cor Mundum Crea 


When visiting the lepers during my recent stay in South Africa, I 
noticed (what seemed unmistakable and turned out to be true) that 
many of them must be syphilitic. This plague is indeed alarming Jo- 
hannesburg, some forty miles away, where natives work for nine 
months at a stretch in the gold mines. I doubt whether we can 
deny that this disease was introduced among them by Europeans. 
It is certainly propagated very largely by them. One may see 
excuses. The whole background of the southern half of Africa is 
artificial. I make every allowance for the populations created by 
explorers and colonists who brought no women with them. And 
for centers like Kimberley and Johannesburg which were created 
by a succession of “rushes” wholly composed of males, not exactly 
“lawless” (for no better proof of the essentially “social” character 
of man can be offered than the way in which these hordes instantly 
tried to form some sort of “ordered” society within themselves), 
but certainly animated by primitive instincts uncontrolled by 
spiritual principles. (I am saying nothing against the golden 
elements within the characters of many of these men: and the most 
scandalous records of the early days of those two towns are the 
best “reef” for discovering that gold: but the fact remains, that 
sexually they were a lawless crowd, and something both of the 
gold and of the dross has remained.) We, therefore, the Whites 
(and, going back far behind the modern discoveries, I allude to 
Portuguese, Dutch and English, and also to French Huguenots) 
are responsible for not only the great “colored’’ population of the 
Cape Province, but for a ghastly incidence of disease. And, as I 
write this, I have by me an issue of America, which, under the 
caption “A Noisome Bill,” discusses the possible legalization of much 
that hitherto was prohibited in many of the States (America, 
February 21, 1931). Also I have by me a copy of the English 
Catholic Times (February 27, 1931), in which the Archbishop 
of Liverpool and Fr. H. Davis, S.J., are quoted as describing the 
“youth of the nation” as being led into a morass, and speaking 
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of a “tremendous wave in the tide of immorality.” I do not know 
that this is true; but that is what they say, and no doubt they 
have means of judging. (Set against this the indignant outcry 
against the “Rag Rag,” the annual “charity” rag-magazine of the 
Manchester university students: I confess that the “outcry” seems 
to have been largely due to the action of the members of the Catholic 
Students’ organization in that city. However, it was taken up by 
the Y.M.C.A., etc., and I am glad that the Catholics, for once, 
took a hand.) 

It remains that, as Mr. Belloc set forth in “Survivals and New 
Arrivals,” there is today not a kind of consent that Christian mor- 
ality (in the narrow sense) is good but impossible, but a very 
clamorous assertion that it is bad in itself, and that a different 
order of ideas should be established in its place. I merely mention 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Judge Lindsey. The former is chill 
and academic, and has been made hay of by, for example, Mr. 
J. C. Squire; the latter, so vulgar and ill-acquainted with human 
nature and its possibilities (I say that deliberately) that he is likely 
to provoke a healthy reaction. 

Now, before I say what follows, I admit that I have not read 
the ipstssima verba of the Holy Father, who is mentioned in South 
African papers as condemning “sex instruction” and all forms of 
“eugenics.”” With eugenics I have nothing now to do; but I think 
I can, even in my isolation, guess what the Holy Father is con- 
demning as regards “instruction.” If I am wrong, I submit myself 
beforehand, and will seek to adapt my behavior accordingly. 

It seems to me, in a word, that given the practical certainty that 
Catholic boys and girls will pick up sex information nowadays and 
probably in the wrong way, it becomes a duty for us to ensure 
their getting it in the right way. I suppose that no one in his 
senses expects young people to grow up without getting it at all. 
I suppose no one wishes them to pick it up as best they may— 
off sniggering friends, “in the street.” I assume that we all admit 
that the proper educator is the parent, and that school and State 
exist only to help the parent in what he or she cannot do—this in 
every department. I expect, moreover, that many parents shirk 
giving accurate education to their children in this department of 
life, partly because they are too shy, partly because they don’t 
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like feeling hypocrites. But education of some sort must be given, 
for why, in heaven’s name, should we suppose that in one and one 
department only of human life a boy or girl is competent to provide 
self-education? Now, the only option that I can see to the parent 
is either (1) a most exceptional lay-friend, who can be absolutely 
trusted not only as to self-control but as to accuracy and also pru- 
dence, or (2) the priest. Now, if we decide for the priest, his 
instruction will be given either in or out of the confessional. [| 
could number on the fingers of one hand the times when I have 
provided information (1 don’t say sympathetic conversation) out- 
side of the confessional. I have always loathed doing it, and 
I expect that the best “preparation’”’ for doing it is to loathe the 
having to do it. Possibly even this is a hark-back to an illogical 
anxiety. But I find it very difficult to suppose that the confessional 
(in our circumstances) is a very good place in which to initiate a 
conversation either instructional or exhortational, if only because 
those who need it most will probably come when there are plenty 
of other people there waiting; and the latter will either get annoyed 
at being held up and perhaps go away, or wonder what on earth 
the penitent is talking about, and stare him scarlet when he comes 
out. Moreover, I can never talk naturally across perforated zinc, 
cooped in a sort of meat safe. 

Therefore, while (personally) I altogether deprecate anything 
like class instruction in the details of sexual affairs (others may 
think differently ), and white I detest the kind of sentimental, pseudo- 
scientific, or definitely pagan instruction which the Pope condemns 
or deplores, I think that priests (parents going by default) cannot 
but face (each according to his own judgment) a problem which 
does not exist among simpler folks than we are. Here, for example, 
there is no “shyness” among natives! If a lad, courting a girl, 
misdemeans himself with her before marriage (I am speaking of 
Catholics only), in some places it is the custom to keep both 
kneeling outside the church during Mass for a month: they are 
said both to expect and to like this. Other places have quite different 
customs. 

But the one thing I would risk emphasizing is this: Merely 
spiritual exhortations or merely physical recommendations are of 
little use. Symbol for the first: “Say a Hail Mary when tempted.” 
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Symbol of the latter: “Take cold baths; use a hard bed; don’t lie 
on your back.’”’ I repeat, what now is being asked is not, “How 
can I live chaste?” but, “Why should I live chaste?” The prere- 
quisite appears to me to be this: recognition that for most people 
it is a hard job—that they should be neither (1) astonished, 
(2) ashamed, (3) scared, if they find it a hard job. I have observed 
that the very recognition of these three facts serves as a powerful 
encouragement. The second prerequisite seems to me this: instinct 
is not bad, but all instincts need to be controlled (drink, acquisitive- 
ness, combativeness), and anyone should be glad to learn the way 
of controlling them. 

I am convinced that there is something in human nature itself, 
quite apart from the unceasing activity of Grace, which resents 
very much the kind of complaisance towards self that men like 
Judge Lindsey advocate. I know very well that he thinks he 
neither approves of nor preaches promiscuity or haphazard indul- 
gence. But not only is his ignorance of Catholic principles as 
complete as his conviction that he knows all about them, it is impos- 
sible to construct from what he writes a system of principles which 
he himself has substituted for the Christian one; and human nature 
detests this invertebrate mentality. Therefore, I believe that we 
shall meet with a real response if we approach boys and girls, young 
men and young women, with a very firm system of principles to offer 
them, an unhesitating appeal to their appetite for the difficult, and 
a very intimate understanding of al/ that is in their nature. In some 
matters—even politics!—I think we can quite wisely start from 
eternal and sublime Christian mysteries, such as the Trinity itself 
or the Incarnation, and deduce that God’s own Exemplar suggests 
to our minds that the ideal is union without fusion. I even went 
so far at Geneva as to say that, if only the tripartite Kingdom of 
Jugo-Slavia would remember this, very many of its woes (of that 
period) would disappear. For one part of it was showing a tendency 
to fuse the other two parts into itself. But perhaps the sexual 
problem is the only one in which it is wise not to start with a series 
of dictates which (to the inexperienced) seem to rhyme with noth- 
ing in human nature, but to conflict with it, not to develop or even 
control it, but to suppress it. 

Hence I feel sure that priests of today, in or outside America, 
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simply dare not shirk this topic which is thrust on the world in 
an unparalleled output of literature; that we must take up a definite 
attitude towards it; that a merely denunciatory attitude is simply no 
good whatsoever; that a purely supernaturalist attitude is but little 
good, and a purely physical attitude is likewise useless; but that 
we have to take sympathetically into account the whole man, and 
wisely and lovingly address ourselves to that. Else we shall be 
failing our generation in a terribly important matter. 










































OUR EDUCATION CENTER 
By Paut E. Camppey, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In the Catholic University of America the clergy and the laity of 
the Church in America have an institution in which they may justly 
feel the pride of ownership. It is their university. The manner of 
its support makes the University their work. They have built it for 
themselves as a center of guidance and a source of inspiration for the 
Catholic educational system in this country. Perhaps its foundation 
would not have been possible without the rich gifts and endowments 
of well-to-do Catholics, but without the support, year by year, of the 
clergy and the laity of the United States its continued existence 
would be an utter impossibility. 

The Catholic University of America is a Pontifical University, 
chartered by Pope Leo XIII and governed by a papal constitution. 
It was incorporated in the District of Columbia on April 19, 1887, 
and its papal charter bears the date of March 7, 1889. Under the 
supreme authority of the Holy See, the governing power of the Uni- 
versity resides in the episcopate of the United States, and by their 
delegation in the Board of Trustees, composed of bishops, priests 
and laymen. The bishops assembled at the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore in October, 1866, had expressed a desire for the estab- 
lishment of a university, but the work was undertaken in response 
to action on the part of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1884). The guiding genius in this embryonic development was the 
learned Bishop of Peoria, John Lancaster Spalding. He was respon- 
sible for the creation of the institution that is ours today. His 
speech outlining the needs and methods of the proposed university is 
a masterpiece. In its profundity of thought and clear reasoning it 
is well comparable to Newman’s “Idea of a University.’ 

“There was no question in the minds of reasonable Catholics as to 
the need of such a university,” writes Maurice Francis Egan, who 
goes on to tell us that the foundation was opposed by a group satu- 
rated with narrow, foreign ideas and by ultra-heresy hunters. These 

1 Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ireland and Riordan and Bishop Keane were 
the prelates most interested in the project. Bishop Keane eventually received 


appointment as the first Rector and the great Cardinal of Baltimore was made the 
Chancellor ex officio. 
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opponents denounced Spalding as an ontologist, a denunciation which 
was a source of much merriment to the prelate himself. With a nose 
tilted for the slightest scent of heterodoxy, the heresy hunters pil- 
loried the future first rector as a Neo-Pelagian, an accusation that 
had great vogue at the time as applied also to Hecker and the Paul- 
ists. But the opposition had nothing constructive to offer. The 
founders persevered with the main task at the risk of being tagged 
“liberals.” Rome is traditionally conservative, but never to the point 
of cramping and confining a good work. In matters of discipline 
and in everything that does not trench upon the domain of faith and 
morals, the Pope depends upon the hierarchy of a nation. The cen- 
tral authority of Christendom was “quite willing that the university 
should adapt itself to legitimate American progress.” 

The School of Theology was opened in November, 1889, the 
Schools of Law, Philosophy, Letters and Science in 1895, and the 
School of Canon Law in 1923. The president of the board of trus- 
tees is the Chancellor of the University, and this office is held by 
the Archbishop of Baltimore ex officio. The Pope appoints the rec- 
tor to whom is entrusted the immediate government of the Univer- 
sity. The board of trustees administers the finances of the University 
through its treasurer and a finance committee, made up mostly of 
experienced men of business. The annual report, open to any one 
interested, is submitted to the episcopate. 

“The work, status and influence of a university are largely the 
flower of contemporary life,” writes Bishop Shahan. The work, 
status and influence of the Catholic University are in great part the 
flower of contemporary Catholic life. But the university has also a 
task. It must become in many ways the full source of new life and 
progress, of trained and efficient leadership, of varied distinction in 
the arts and sciences, and of power and success in the social and 
political order. It must dedicate itself to a broadminded ideal of 
scholarship, and strive to make this ideal attainable by the student 
it accepts. The university fails in its main task if it does not produce 
scholars—men who think well, speak well and write well, men who 
are prepared and are destined to take their place as the leaders of 
their generation. 

We admire the physical equipment of a university. Great libra- 
ries, great laboratories, great museums strike us with awe. These, 
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indeed, are the tools. But the library must beget men who are 
themselves walking libraries; the laboratory must be in charge of a 
trained mind that can make this tool of learning serve studious 
youth; the monuments of the past must be studied and interpreted 
that the modern student may derive therefrom a superior knowledge. 
In a word, the university sets itself the task of training the human 
mind, and the trained human mind must do the work. The faculty 
of the ideal university form a body of men who sympathize with 
whatever is good and true and lovely. They may love the wisdom 
of the past but they are ready to act in the present. They are the 
genuine leaders of society ever ready to guide humanity towards the 
perfecting of all its gifts and the realization of all its ideals. 

Does the Catholic University of America fulfill the high purpose 
of a university? It is not only a university, in the true sense of that 
term, but it is a Catholic university. “The Catholic University of 
America,” writes Doctor Jacks, “holds indeed to a broad or Catholic 
interpretation of scholarship. It stresses as important the ideal to 
be striven for, and the life of the scholar who strives. . . . The 
University conceives that it has a great and solemn duty to aid in 
the advancement of Catholic lay leadership, and to this end the Uni- 
versity extends its every power to train well the students who seek 
their ideals within its halls. . . . In the high scholarship and educa- 
tion of a great lay body the Church finds strength, and no one factor 
does more for the layman than the broad ideals of scholarship, of 
service, and of achievement which he learns at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.” 

But it may fairly be asked if this ideal of scholarship has produced 
results over the four decades since the foundation of the University. 
Has it produced Catholic scholars, men who are qualified to guide 
and direct Catholic thought and action? The published research of 
Catholic University scholars gives the best answer. Much of this 
work is of worldwide repute. It has attracted the notice and won 
the praise of contemporary scholars of the United States, of Eng- 
land, and of the Continent. Experiments performed and disserta- 
tions written in the Catholic University of America have received 
high commendation in periodicals edited at Columbia, at Johns Hop- 
kins, at Chicago, at Oxford and Cambridge, at Paris and Berlin. 
No one of the universities mentioned is Catholic; honest evaluation 
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of contemporary achievement prompts these words of praise. The 
writer will look in vain for words of undeserved praise in such re- 
views as the American Journal of Philology, the Classical Journal, 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht, or the Musée Belge. Their commendation 
connotes excellence. 

There is scarcely an avenue of Catholic thought or Catholic action 
in which the Catholic University has not made its influence felt. This 
is preéminently true in the field of education. Pope Leo XIII ex- 
pressed his ideal when he wrote that the Catholic University should 
be “the attractive center about which all would gather who love the 
teachings of the Catholic faith.” The clustering of Religious Orders 
about the University as children about a mother gives us something 
unique in the history of Catholic education. Thirty-four Religious 
Orders own and maintain houses or colleges affiliated with the Cath- 
olic University and attached to the campus. The University thus 
becomes a center of guidance and a source of inspiration for these 
various Orders in their educational and missionary work. The 
broad field of influence thus opened offers the brightest hope for the 
future in the way of harmony and common service. Nowhere in the 
world today is there a similar academic situation, so ideal in its out- 
lines and so rich in promise. Service to Catholic education offers the 
University its broadest field of action. It is not without significance 
that the Catholic University has supplied the leadership for twenty- 
eight diocesan school organizations, having a total of 3001 schools 
with a total aggregate enrollment of 910,632 pupils. 

When we view the work of the Catholic Sisters’ College, we must 
agree with Doctor Jacks that, if the University had never done any- 
thing else, the founding of this college for the formation of our re- 
ligious teachers would entitle it to the gratitude of all Catholics. At 
the Sisters’ College and taught by the University faculty, Sisters 
from 59 Orders have been enrolled. The total number of “annual 
enrollments” is 7047. The number of individual Sisters actually 
enrolled is perhaps half of this number. These Sister students come 
from 44 States, six Provinces of Canada and eight foreign coun- 
tries. It is worthy of note that 2866—or 41.8%, of a total student 
body of 6855 in the major seminaries of the United States—are en- 
rolled in seminaries in which Catholic University alumni teach. 
Other alumni and alumnz teach in colleges that enroll respectively 
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67.8% of the total student body (68,050) of Catholic men’s colleges, 
and 36.6% of the total registration (18,981) of Catholic women’s 
colleges. Perhaps we give a better picture of the widespread influ- 
ence of the Catholic University when we state that 750 of a total of 
2792 religious professors in our colleges and universities are alumni 
of the Catholic University. 

It was the expressed desire of the Holy See in the founding of a 
university in America that this institution should contribute towards 
the improvement and coérdination of the Catholic schools in the 
United States. It is no exaggeration to say that the Catholic schools 
of this country will not function to the full extent of their powers 
until this Leonine ideal is realized. The University has in many 
ways aimed to develop an efficient Catholic educational system from 
the elementary school to the university. In 1904 the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was formed to unify and further educational 
work, and the faculty of the University have since taken an active 
part in the proceedings of this Association. The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review is but another expression of the purpose of the Uni- 
versity to further the interests of Catholic education. The faculty 
members are ever at the disposal of the diocesan school authorities 
of the entire country; no effort is too great to assist a diocesan 
superintendent in the conduct of the parish schools. We have seen 
that many diocesan superintendents are alumni, and in yet other 
dioceses ex-superintendents of schools who are now bishops are 
University alumni. 

The University welcomes the teaching Sisters to the Sisters’ 
College. Over 7,000 Sisters have matriculated at the University 
during the past twenty years. These represent 59 Religious Orders 
of women and are now serving in 44 States of the Union; many 
of them occupy the most responsible posts in their community. The 
Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
is an organization whose great purpose is to promote the progress 
of the school system. Much excellent research and many splendid 
publications are monuments of the service of this Department. At 
present a committee of ten diocesan superintendents, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Johnson, Director of the Department of 
Education, is engaged in outlining a plan for the standardization 
of Catholic elementary schools. This committee will publish its 
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findings in the near future. It is not the purpose of the committee 
to outlaw schools that are functioning satisfactorily, but to establish 
| a norm by which the individual principal or pastor may determine 
whether he has a standard or a superior school. Perhaps the greatest 
distinct benefit will be a definite outline of procedure by which the 
| pastor hampered by lack of funds may at little expense bring his 
school up to the level of the minimum requirements. 
| The Catholic University has a very definite ideal of service and 
i of scholarship. The administration has striven to make this school 
it in reality what it was potentially in the mind of Pope Leo XIII and 
i the American hierarchy at its foundation, “the center of the Catholic 
i educational system in the United States.”” The hierarchy is con- 
vinced that without a strong central national Catholic university 
Catholic education, and most of all Catholic advanced education, 
i would find itself in the gravest difficulties. The University presents 
an account of its work in no boastful spirit. It labors under no 
delusions. In the words of the Right Reverend Rector, Dr. James H. 
Ryan, “the administration realizes that it must develop some of its 
departments and establish still others if the University is to maintain 
its authoritative standing in educational circles.” The variety of 
research projects accomplished is quite impressive. The University 
presents evidence of first-grade scholarship in a number of depart- 
ments. This work will dissipate the presumption, current in some 








circles, that the University is exclusively a theological seminary. 
The practical research work of the learned Benedictine, Dr. Hugh 
O’Neill, made possible the eradication of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly from the fields of Florida, as attested by the tribute of the 
United States Government. Members of the University faculty, 
with a practical interest in aeronautics, took part in the epoch- 
making Langley experiments. In the chemical laboratories of the 
University during the World War, the discoverer of “Lewisite’”’ was 
made. 

Recently the Survey Council of the University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Sheehy, compiled a compendium of a decade of research, 
1921-1930. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Engineering, the School of Canon Law, the School of Law, and 
the School of Theology have all made their contributions. Much 
of the work has been published in book form. The general summary 
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divides the research work into the writings of professors and the 
writings of students. Of a grand total of 3004 research projects and 
writings, 153 books and 1618 contributions are from the pens of 
professors, while 283 books and 950 contributions are the work of 
students. The contributions have appeared in current numbers of 
periodicals that are standard in the given field of research. 

But this great institution, one of the greatest universities in 
America and in the world, is cruelly cabined and confined by lack of 
funds. It is the only school calling itself Catholic that is a member 
of the Association of American Universities, the topmost stratum of 
the educational world. It is a charter member of this Association. 
But of the twenty-nine members now comprising the Association of 
American Universities, the Catholic University of America is by 
far the poorest. The total endowment is but one-nineteenth of the 
average endowment of the other members of this Association. 
Seventeen of the member Universities are State Universities, sup- 
ported from the public funds. The remaining eleven members have 
endowments that make the productive endowment of the Catholic 
University seem negligible. Perhaps a comparison with certain en- 
dowed colleges gives us a better picture of the plight of our central 
institution. Amberst, with 714 students and a faculty of 59, has an 
endowment of over $9,300,000. Bowdoin, limited to 500 students 
with a faculty of 42, has an endowment of $4,000,000. But the 
Catholic University, with 943 students enrolled, has a net productive 
endowment of $2,209,242. 

On April 15, 1931, the board of trustees adopted a program for 
the development of the University which will, if realized, permit 
researches that will make comparatively insignificant the achieve- 
ments of the past decade or four decades. The clergy and the laity 
of America need to be convinced that steps taken to remedy the situa- 
tion will be steps taken to serve the cause of Catholic higher educa- 
tion. Truly we can share in the regret of the present Chancellor, 
Archbishop Curley, who states in his appeal of 1923: “We must 
admit that our separated brethren show much greater interest in 
secular than we do in the sacred cause of Christian education. Mil- 
lions of dollars find their way each year, by will, into the upbuilding 
of institutions wherein Christ and His teaching receive scant if any 
attention.” Religiously minded Catholic men and women can surely 
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make no better use of their surplus wealth than to endow Catholic 
higher education in a general or specific way. They will thus enable 
each year a good number of our brightest Catholic youth to come to 
the front in the scientific world without endangering their ancestral 
faith. Catholic generosity will thus supply the Catholic lay leader- 
ship that is now sorely needed and will be more urgently needed in 
the coming generation. With proper financial support the Catholic 
University can remove from us the reproach that “we Catholics who 
are one-fifth of the population of this country do not supply one- 
fiftieth of the intellectual leadership.” But the picture is not starkly 
bleak. The poverty of the University makes it a university of the 
people. It is supported by an annual collection authorized by the 
Holy Father. That collection represents largely the generosity of the 
middle and lower classes. This manner of support insures that pro- 
fessors and students may write without deference to the opinions of 
those who would subsidize American schools for their own selfish 
purposes. The learned Dr. Carroll Wright said that the Catholic 
University was the only educational institution in the country where 
he was free, provided he did not touch on theology or philosophy in 
the metaphysical sense, to teach what he chose. The clergy and the 
laity have it in their power to give the Church in America a great 
central school of all desirable learning, solidly built at the National 
Capital—a school to which age and tradition, learning and service, 
would give that indescribable totality of power and charm, of sug- 
gestion and inspiration, evoked by the names of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, of Paris and Louvain. 











SEARCHING FOR SODOM 
By Lampert Notte, 0O.S.B. 


Great interest is being shown at present in the excavations of 
Biblical sites in the Eastern countries. We Catholics have every 
reason to rejoice at the activities of archeologists, because their dis- 
coveries have testified to the truth of many Scriptural narratives 


‘ 


which had been denied by “Higher Critics” on “internal evidence” 
or philological grounds. The various attempts made to discover 
the ruins of Sodom and its sister cities were dictated by the same 
motive, as well as purely archeological reasons. 

The first difficulty with regard to the finding of the sulphur-burnt 
Pentapolis (which lay somewhere near the Dead Sea) is the uncer- 
tainty of its site—namely, whether the unfortunate cities lay north or 
south of the Dead Sea. For the former position we have the reason 
that, when Lot (Gen., xiii, 10) selected for himself the region of the 
Jordan and dwelt in Sodom, he apparently saw it from Abraham’s 
dwelling place between Bethel and Hai; had Sodom been south of 
the Dead Sea, he could not have seen it, nor could it have been in the 
region of the Jordan. On the other hand, some authors believe that 
the territory of the destroyed cities was flooded later on and then 
formed part of the big Salt Sea; but as its deeper part in the north 
must have existed before that terrible catastrophe, the place would 
have to be looked for in its southern portion. 


In 1924 an American expedition under the guidance of Dr. Al- 
bright made investigations in the south to test the “southern theory.” 
They found some brooks emptying into the Dead Sea, which would 
have provided the necessary water for the submerged cities—a fac- 
tor of the greatest importance in that region at the time. They also 
found the minerals which would contribute all the characteristics of 
the destruction of the cities, as reported in the Book of Genesis. A 
slip in the ground, consisting of naphtha, would by its friction ignite 
the inflammable material and cause a tremendous heat followed by an 
explosion. The layer of salt covering the naphtha would be made 
red hot, carried into the air and dispersed and the fiery mixture 
falling down would burn the cities and encrust Lot’s wife. A huge 
and dense cloud of smoke would fill the air so that Abraham, staying 
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then at Hebron, could through the pure air clearly see it like the 
fumes of a furnace (Gen., xix. 28). The disappointing feature in 
this expedition was that no traces of contemporary remains could 
be found in the neighborhood except the ruins of a small temple, 
which might have been frequented by the Sodomites. Traces in the 
Sea could not be discovered either. 

Fr. Koeppel, S.J., the geologist of the Jerusalem branch of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, undertook by himself a cruise in a fold- 
ing boat, in order to test the “southern theory” (see Stimmen der 
Zeit, December, 1931, pp. 187 sqq.). Later on he went through Wadi 
Kerak towards the Lisan peninsula. From the formation of the 
banks and their cuttings by the storm water he came to the conclu- 
sion that it must have taken about 4,000 years to bring about the 
present state; on the other hand, the present formation goes back to 
the Roman times, as the old roads seem to testify; therefore the 
southern and eastern parts of the Sea would have extended beyond 
the Lisan even before Abraham’s time, and could not contain under 
its fairly shallow waters the site of Sodom and its sister cities. There 
still remains the suggestion that the southwest corner near Dshebal 
Usdum might have been flooded at a later date. It will be a problem 
for future investigators to detect there some remnants of the lost 
cities. 

The shaking of the “southern theory” has brought the “northern 
theory” to the forefront. Some enthusiasts seem to have spread the 
impression that some traces have already been discovered in the plain 
of the Jordan. It will, therefore, be well to state what has been 
found by experts, who however will not express any opinion as to 
the bearing of their discoveries on the question of Sodom. A sum- 
mary of the account may be given here. 

Fr. Mallon, S.J., Director of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in 
Jerusalem, in one of his archeological excursions noticed a few small 
hills in the middle of the plain of the Jordan. They are situated 
some three miles from the mouth of the Jordan, and are a little 
further distant from the ascent to the mountains of Moab, east of 
the river in the latitude of Mount Nebo. These little hills, rising so 
unexpectedly and as it were quite unjustifiably out of their flat sur- 
roundings, obsessed his mind, and he longed to make excavations to 
clear up the suspicion that they were hiding a secret. He succeeded 
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in interesting an American family in the matter, and from them re- 
ceived the financial support to start excavations. His countryman, 
the French Vice-Consul M. René Neuville, himself an archeologist, 
also took part in the work, and later on also Fr. J. O’Rourke, S.J., 
Rector of the Biblical Institute in Rome, and Fr. Koeppel, who 
acted as geologist. 

The operations were begun in November, 1929, because at an 
earlier season it would be impossible to do hard mental or bodily 
work in that low-lying district with its boiling heat. Only for a 
month could they proceed undisturbed; then the heavy rains of 
December filled the ditches and made the tracks impassable. 

The site of the excavations rests on sandy ground, is in size about 
800 yards long and 400 yards wide. The seven little elevations are 
called the hill of “Saitplants” (Tell Ghassul). The excavators found 
at first foundations of houses, and in the debris tools and utensils of 
stone and bone. Every particle discovered was carefully scrutinized 
by means of an excellent microscope, brushed, cleansed and pre- 
served. Some human skeletons were also found and a very large 
quantity of ashes. The results so far were encouraging and promis- 
ing, and moved the excavators to new efforts the following year. 

In Spring, 1930, the work lasted only a month, and during this 
time two sides of the hills were attacked, on the north and south. 
Foundations of houses were dug out, consisting partly of stone and 
partly of dried bricks. It was clear that this was the discovery of 
the largest city settlement hitherto found in Palestine. Even at this 
stage, therefore, some people hoped it might turn out to be the twin 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

In November of the same year the excavations were resumed. Fr. 
Koeppel, the geologist, had a straight searching ditch cut right 
through the field of ruins, in order to study the layers of the soil. 
Using in addition his geological borer, he reached the depth of three 
meters, whereas the ditches had only gone two meters deep. He 
found that below the settlement traced so far there were three earlier 
ones, each separated from the lower one by a layer of ashes. Tools 
similar to those found before were discovered, also twenty hitherto 
unknown signs on potsherds, bricks and seals. Only a few tiny 
articles of bronze were found, and these as well as the keramic 
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pieces seem to indicate that the settlement came to an end about the 
year 1900 B.C. and was never afterwards restored. 

So far only two of the seven hills have been thoroughly investi- 
gated, and some surprises may still be in store for us as a result of 
the work carried forward during the present winter season. It may 
also be added that, while the surrounding district is a barren desert, 
the territory adjacent to Tell Ghassul shows some fertile fields, 
where the Bedouins grow grain with great success. This shows that 
the human settlements which flourished there in former times could 


have been self-supporting. The interesting point of the water supply 
has not yet been investigated. 




















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stanistaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Testimony of Experts 

The service of experts must be employed whenever the law or the 
judge demands their interrogation and opinion for the purpose of 
establishing some fact or determining the true nature of some thing 
(Canan 1792). 

Both the civil and the ecclesiastical law prescribes that in certain 
cases agitated in the courts experts be examined concerning the im- 
portant facts on which either plaintiff or defendant bases his plea 
to get judgment in his favor. Besides the law requiring the examina- 
tion of experts in some cases, the judge has authority by the law of 
the Code to summon experts for examination whenever he thinks 
it necessary to employ their services to make sure of certain facts 
or conditions and circumstances involved ina case. As Wernz-Vidal 
remark, the old Roman Civil Law did not have any special rules 
concerning experts, but the judges were experts themselves in the 
particular line of cases that were committed to them (cfr. “Jus 
Canonicum,” De Processibus, n.491). In the former Canon Law 
experts were mentioned in certain matrimonial cases, and the Roman 
Rota employed experts also in other cases, but the general procedural 
law of the Church did not have special rules for experts generally 
prior to the Code of Canon Law. 


Choice of Experts to Be Made by Judge 

The choice or designation of the experts pertains to the judge. 
He may make the designation in merely private cases at the request 
of both parties, or of either provided the other consents; in cases 
wherein the public welfare is concerned, however, the appoint- 
ment of the experts must be done in consultation with the promotor 
wmstitie (official prosecutor) or the defensor vinculi. It is left to 
the discretion of the judge to appoint one or more experts according 
as the nature of the case and the difficulty of the affair may demand, 
unless the law itself fixes the number of experts (Canon 1793). 

Canon Law does not permit the parties in a case in court to appoint 
the experts or demand the court to summon them, as they can do 
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concerning witnesses. Though the civil law of some countries per- 
mits the parties to choose their experts, the safer rule is that of 
Canon Law which commits the choice of experts to the court. In 
this manner the expert opinion is free from party strife. Experts 
are not witnesses properly so called, for they do not testify to things 
which they have seen or heard or experienced in connection with 
the case, but give an opinion based on the facts brought out in the 
case, or perhaps on inspection or examination of person or place or 
object. A witness may not give his opinion, but must testify as to 
facts which he knows from his own personal experience. In some 
instances, however, the testimony as to facts is inevitably an expres- 
sion of opinion to a certain extent—for instance, if a person present 
at an accident is asked about .the distance between two colliding 
vehicles when he first saw them, or about lapse of time, comparative 
shape or color, and various other things and circumstances which 
necessarily are largely matter of opinion rather than precise knowl- 
edge. The expert does not testify as to facts in the case experienced 
by himself but rather as to the deduction that science and skill in 
the particular matter entitles him to make from the study of the 
testimony of witnesses or from the examination at present of persons 
or things. 

In merely private affairs where nobody is concerned in the case 
other than the plaintiff and defendant, and where the decision for or 
against the plaintiff does not affect the public welfare or public 
morals, the parties afe permitted to present experts of their choice 
provided both plaintiff and defendant agree on the same experts, 
and the judge may admit them to give expert testimony. In cases 
that concern the public welfare, however, the parties may not present 
experts, and even the judge is not free to appoint those of his own 
choice until he has consulted the prosecutor—or, in marriage cases, 
the defensor vinculi—concerning them. The number of experts to 
be employed is left to the discretion of the judge in all cases except 
those in which the law itself specifies the number of experts to be 
used. 


Duty of Experts 


The experts must use their skill in harmony with the laws of 
truth and justice, neither affirming a falsehood nor concealing the 
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truth. If they fail in this duty, they shall be punished by the judge 
in accordance with Canon 1743 (Canon 1794). 

The court puts great confidence in professional men who are called 
as experts to enlighten the court on a certain aspect of the case, and 
relies on their knowledge and integrity in the particular matter. If 
the court itself could get the necessary information, it would not 
need to call experts. The experts are, therefore, made confidants 
of the court, and it is expected of them that they will give an opinion 
which is honest and sincere and uninfluenced by any other motive 
than to aid the court to ascertain the truth. If they should be found 
guilty of deliberate falsehood in their statements and if they had been 
tendered the oath to tell the truth, laymen may be punished with 
personal interdict and clerics with suspension. 


What Persons May Be Appointed as Experts? 

Other things being equal, those persons should be chosen as 
experts who have been declared capable by the authority of a com- 
petent public official. Persons who, in virtue of Canon 1757, are 
disbarred from giving testimony in court cannot be appointed as 
experts (Canon 1795). 

If other qualifications that make the testimony of an expert or of 
any witness of value are also present—namely, high respect in the 
town or city, general and unquestionable public confidence in the 
man or woman as an absolutely honorable and reliable character— 
then the persons who have a certificate from the public civil or eccle- 
siastical authority to practise a certain profession are to be preferred 
to others who may have moral virtue and possibly the necessary 
knowledge, but have no public recognition from the constituted 
authorities. Canon 1757, referred to in Canon 1795, deals with the 
question as to what persons are permitted to act as witnesses in 
ecclesiastical trials, and the rule enunciated in Canon 1795 is that 
those persons who are not permitted to act as witnesses are also 
deprived of the right to act as experts, and the judge is forbidden 
to appoint them as experts. This is natural, for the experts are 
more intimately connected with the exercise of the public power of 
rendering justice than the witnesses, and greater trust has to be put 
into them by the court than in ordinary witnesses. Non-Catholics 
are not barred from acting as witnesses or being appointed as experts. 
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Objection to Appointment of Experts 

Experts may be challenged for the same reasons as witnesses may 
be rejected. The judge shall decide by decree whether or not the 
objection is to be sustained, and, if he sustains the objection, he must 
appoint an expert in place of the one rejected (Canon 1796). 

It is not within the power of the parties to decide whether or not 
experts are to be employed, for the court alone rules on that point, 
but they have the right to challenge an expert appointed by the court, 
if they can prove against him the reasons that are in law considered 
sufficient to demand from the court the elimination of a witness. If 
one of the parties objects to an expert because he is his enemy, or 
because he has special friendship with the opposing party, or is per- 
sonally interested in the opposing party winning the lawsuit, or estab- 
lishes some other reason that proves either interest or incompetency, 
the judge must listen to the proofs advanced by the party challenging 
an expert and rule by decree whether or not the objection to the ex- 
pert is to be sustained. If the judge sustains the objection, he shall 
appoint another expert in the place of the rejected. 


Acceptance of Appointment by Experts 

Experts are considered to have accepted the appointment by the 
taking of the oath that they will faithfully fulfill their office. The 
parties may be present not only when the experts take the oath, but 
also when they exercise their office, unless the nature of the case, 
or decency, or the law, or the orflers of the judge forbid their pres- 
ence (Canon 1797). 

If, after having taken the oath, the experts do not execute their 
task within the time specified by the court, or if without a just cause 
they defer its execution, they are liable: for damages (Canon 1708). 

As a rule, the experts are free to accept or refuse the appointment 
of the court. The only case in which the court could force them to 
accept would be a case in which no other competent expert could be 
found and where the common welfare demands the codperation of 


experts. However, once an expert accepts the appointment by taking 
the oath to fulfill conscientiously the duties of his appointment, he 
enters into a quasi-contract with the parties in litigation, and conse- 
quently he becomes liable for damages if without necessity he refuses 
to act or unduly delays the trial. The experts are to give their 
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opinion under oath. If an expert should refuse to take the oath and 
the judge nevertheless thinks his opinion of importance in the case, 


that opinion does not have the same value as one given under oath. 
The parties may be present when the experts take the oath and when 
they conduct their investigation for the purpose of giving an opinion. 
However, whether they are actually admitted to attend the investi- 
gation depends largely on the nature of the case; in some cases the 
law itself forbids their presence, and finally the judge has authority 
to exclude them if he thinks it best not to have them attend the in- 
vestigations of the experts. 


Judge’s Instruction to the Experts 

After considering the suggestions which the parties may make in 
the matter, the judge shall specify in his decree every single item 
concerning which the aid of the experts is sought. The time within 
which the experts are to examine into the matter and give their 
opinion may be fixed by the judge if he thinks it necessary or useful, 
and he may also prolong the interval after he has heard the parties 
on the proposed postponement (Canon 1799). 


The judge in the ecclesiastical court knows that the salvation of 
his own soul, and frequently that of the parties concerned, depends 
on a truthful and just decision of a case before him. It is he who 
is primarily interested in getting at the truth of the facts on which 
his decision must be based, and therefore he instructs the experts 
concerning the points on which the court looks for information. The 
judge should endeavor to finish cases as speedily as possible, and he 
has authority to prescribe the space of time within which the experts 
are to give their opinion to the court. If he does set a time limit, he 
should not prolong the term without giving the parties who are 
naturally interested in speedy termination of the trial a chance to 
prove that the prorogation is not necessary. 


Rules Concerning Expert Testimony on Handwriting 

If doubt arises as to the author of some writing, the judge shall 
at the proposal of the parties submit to the experts other writings for 
comparison with the one in question. If the parties disagree as to the 
papers which are to be used for the purpose of comparison, the judge 
shall choose those papers which the party in question has acknowl- 
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edged as his handwriting, or writings which the supposed author of 
the controverted paper wrote in his public capacity, and which are 
kept in archives or other public records, or his signatures which are 
attested by a notary or other public person before whom he affixed 
his signature. 

If the papers which have been submitted by the parties and the 
judge for the purpose of comparison do not in the opinion of the 
experts suffice for satisfactory investigation, and if the person who 
is supposed to be the author of the controverted writing is living, 
the judge shall at the request of a party or even ex officio summon 
him in order that he may with his own hand write in the presence of 
the judge or his delegate whatever the experts and the judge or his 
delegate may dictate. Refusal to write without proof of a legitimate 
reason for such refusal is considered a confession of the authenticity 
of the controverted writing to the prejudice of the one who refused 
to write (Canon 1800). 

The parties in litigation are permitted to exhibit documents or 
writings, both public and private, as proof of facts on which they 
base some right or claim or in defense against the claims of an 
opponent. Now, the opposing party—or in cases that concern the 
public welfare the judge, or the prosecutor, or the defensor vinculi— 
may raise the objection that the written instrument is not the writing 
of the person whose writing it purports to be. The experts in hand- 
writing will then need for comparison other papers written by. the 
man whose writing is to be idéntified. These papers may either be 
public documents, if he wrote or signed any in the position of some 
office in Church or State; or they may be papers which show that his 
signature to them was witnessed by a notary public or other official 
authorized to witness signatures. 

The experts may not be satisfied with papers that bear nothing but 
the signature of the man who is supposed to be the author of the 
writing which they are to identify, and they may want more speci- 
mens of his writing than his mere signature to determine whether 
the paper in dispute is in his handwriting. In such a case the judge 
may summon the person to court and have him do some writing in 
the presence of the judge and the experts, either he or the experts 
dictating what the suspected author of the document should write. 
If the latter refuses to write and does not give proof of a good reason 
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for his refusal, the Code declares that the document in question shall 
be considered to be his handwriting though he does not acknowledge 
it as such. If he is one of the parties, one can readily see that he 
prejudices his own cause by the refusal to obey the orders of the 
judge; but if he is not concerned in the case, it is difficult to see how 
he suffers anything for his disobedience, while the party who intro- 
duced his writing and did not succeed in proving it to be his may 
suffer considerably thereby. If that person is a Catholic, the judge 
undoubtedly may adopt severer measures to force him to identify or 
reject the handwriting as his own, for if all witnesses whom a party 
introduces should refuse to testify, how could a plaintiff or defendant 
succeed in establishing his case? 


Manner in Which Experts Are to Give Their Opinion 

The experts may give their opinion either in writing or orally in 
presence of the judge; if it is given orally, it must be immediately 
taken down by a notary and signed by the experts. An expert, espe- 
cially if he gives his opinion in writing, may be summoned by the 
judge to give whatever further explanation seems necessary. The 
experts must clearly indicate the ways and means adopted by them in 
carrying out the orders of the court and the chief reasons on which 
their opinion is based (Canon 1801). 

Each of the experts shall make a distinct report, unless, in cases 
where the law does not stipulate otherwise (cfr. Canon 1980), the 
judge orders that a single report be subscribed by all. If one report 
is ordered by the judge, all differences of opinion among the experts, 
if there be any, must be carefully noted (Canon 1802). 

The manner in which the experts are to give their opinion is 
largely left to tht will of the judge. Since the opinion of experts 
comes under the general head of proofs and all proofs must be 
written in the record of a case, the opinion of experts when given 
orally must be put in writing by the notary or clerk in court and 
signed by the experts, just as the depositions of a witness are put in 
writing by the clerk, read to the witness and signed by him. After 
the judge has studied the opinion of the experts, he may summon 
them to his presence to get explanations and details. The law does 
not rest satisfied with a mere opinion or decision of the expert on 
the points that the judge had requested them to inquire into, but 
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prescribes that the experts shall explain in what manner they have 
conducted their investigation and what reasons moved them to come 
to the opinion or conclusion drawn from their investigations. 

As a rule, each expert should report his own opinion in separate 
form, and in some cases the law absolutely prescribes a separate 
statement, as, for instance, in the bodily inspection in the case of 
matrimonium ratum non consummatum (cfr. Canon 1980, §2). In 
cases in which the law does not demand separate opinions of experts, 
the judge may permit one common report on their investigations 
and findings to be signed by all, but, if there is a dissenting opinion, 
it must be attached to the united report with sufficient explanations 
why the particular expert dissents from the opinion of the others. 


What Is to Be Done When Experts Differ? 

If the experts differ in their opinions, the judge may either ask 
the opinion of a more distinguished expert on the reports of the first 
experts, or have other experts make a new examination or investiga- 
tion. The judge has authority to follow the same course whenever 
the experts, after being appointed, become suspected or are found 
to be unequal to and unsuitable for fulfilling their office (Canon 
1803). 

Though all experts have presumably the same facts before them 
in their investigation or examination of persons, things or places, 
different conclusions will frequently be drawn from those observa- 
tions by the various experts. If there is an important difference of 
opinion between the two or three experts, the judge may either have 
an expert of great renown examine the reports of the experts and 
accept his opinion as final, or he may appoint other experts to make 
an independent examination of the persons, things or places. The 
judge has authority to follow this same course whenever the experts 
first appointed are rejected by him as suspected of party interest or 
are found not to possess the necessary knowledge or the proper 
moral character to give true expert opinion. 


What Value Expert Opinion Has With the Court 
The judge shall not take into account solely the opinion of the 
experts, even though they are concordant, but shall also weigh the 
other circumstances of the case. When giving the reasons for his 
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decision, the judge must state the arguments that moved him to 
accept or reject the conclusions of the experts (Canon 1804). 

It is evident from the wording of Canon 1804 that the opinion of 
experts does not bind the judge to accept their conclusion in the 
same manner as he must accept the sworn statements of a witness 
whose testimony stands unimpeached. The reason is that a witness 
presumably testifies to facts of his own experience, and if there is 
no reason to show that a witness has told a lie or that he was mis- 
taken, the facts must be taken as they are given by him, because 
facts are facts and the witness does nothing else but testify to facts, 
offering no opinion or interpretation concerning them. On the con- 
trary, the experts are not witnesses properly so called; they do not 
testify to facts but rather give an interpretation of or conclusions 
from certain facts or observations and examinations which they have 
made. Wherefore, the judge is commanded by the law to accept 
the conclusions of the experts with caution and not to rely on them 
solely for proof, but to take into consideration also other facts and 
circumstances which have been established in the taking of evidence. 
Still, as the expert opinion has its place in the procedure and cannot 
be ignored, the judge, whether he accepts or rejects the expert 
opinion, must state the reasons that moved him either to accept or 
reject it. 


Compensation for Services of Experts 

The expenses and fees of the experts shall be fixed by the judge 
with fairness and equity in conformity with the acknowledged cus- 
tom of the respective places; if a party feels aggrieved over the 
amount allowed by the judge, recourse may be had in accordance 
with Canon 1913 (Canon 1805). 

The judge is given authority to determine the amount of payment 
for the expenses and services of experts. He has a difficult task 
before him if the experts demand an unusually high fee because they 
know that the party interested is financially able to pay a large fee. 
It would be more satisfactory if the court and the parties in litigation 
should ascertain before services are rendered what fee the experts 
demand. The people complain a great deal today about the exorbi- 
tant fees of professional men, saying that their fees are out of all 
proportion to the services they render. Evidently the public can do 
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nothing about it, for, if a man needs the service (¢.g., a surgical 
operation) and is told it will cost him $500 or $1,000, he has no 
recourse but to have the operation performed, although this may 
necessitate the mortgaging of his small home and a struggle for 
several years to pay off the debt caused by his illness. It is difficult 
to fix a just fee—that is to say, the principle by which it should be 
determined is not clear. It cannot be just to fix fees in direct pro- 
portion to a client’s wealth. Some persons may justify the uneven 
payments by the consideration that the professional man does as a 
rule a large amount of service for the poor without any compensation 
or fee, and that therefore others who can pay should make up for the 
unrecompensed service. As far as one can judge from the general 
principles of justice and right, there is no precise rule by which the 
just compensation for professional services can be measured, and 
therefore the general body of a profession should be reasonable in 
their demands and make their services more easily available to per- 
sons of moderate means. 


In case experts are required in the ecclesiastical court, the judge, 
at least in theory, has the right to fix the fee of the experts. Prac- 
tically the judge will have either to allow the fee they demand or em- 
ploy others who are willing to serve for a more reasonable com- 
pensation. 

















ECLIPSE OF HEREDITY AS A FACTOR IN DISEASE 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 
III. Insanity and Heredity 


We have seen that tuberculosis, epilepsy and feeblemindedness 
have gradually come to be recognized as not due to heredity but 
to post-conceptional factors or circumstances. In spite of all this, 
however, many people are still persuaded that there is a strong 
hereditary influence with regard to insanity. The feeling is that 
insanity runs in families, and the presumption is that the family 
influence gets stronger and stronger as time goes on, and more 
and more members of families are likely to become insane. 

There is no justification for this belief, however. Indeed, in 
the Scandinavian countries where the careers of some two hundred 
families were carefully followed, it was found that where there 
was insanity in successive generations, this came to be less and 
less as time went on, and members of the families came to occupy 
important responsible positions in the various governmental depart- 
ments and with such success as to make it very clear that they were 
among the cleverest people in the country. 

The best demonstration we have of the complete change of medical 
opinion in the past generation with regard to the heredity of insanity 
is to be found in the fact that twenty-five years ago the New York 
State Commission of Lunacy gave up the investigation of the 
question of the heredity or predisposition to insanity in the patients 
admitted to the various hospitals under its charge. The members 
declared that there were so many sources of error and so many 
inaccuracies in the statistics gathered—inaccuracies giving rise to 
many unjustifiable conclusions—that it was not thought worth 
while to continue these studies after 1907. In their recent volume 
on “Psychiatry,” Henderson and Gillespie state quite emphatically 
that “too much stress has been laid on the rdle of heredity in mental 
disorders.” They add: “The unvarnished truth is that very little 
of what is probable is known with regard to the inheritance of 
mental instability and almost nothing is firmly established.” 

Of course, there are still a large number of physicians who are 
quite ready to declare—and some of them even to asseverate 
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emphatically—that there must be strong heredity tendencies to 
insanity, but they are the members of the medical profession who 
know least about the subject. They say it must be so because of 
a few cases of insanity in relatives that they have seen; but, when- 
ever anybody says that a thing must be so, that is an act of faith 
and not of science. These dear old-fashioned doctors who are 
strong supporters of the hereditary element in insanity, are the 
ones who see perhaps half a dozen—perhaps not even so many— 
insane patients during the year, while those who are quite willing 
to declare that they see no reason for regarding heredity as a 
pertinent factor in insanity examine hundreds of cases every year 
and spend their lives trying to find out something about the causes 
and conditions of insanity. 

At the present time there is a very general consensus of opinion 
among physicians who specialize in insanity that mental alienation 
is due in a great many cases to toxic influence. We know that 
the bad liquor of Prohibition times has added greatly to the amount 
of alcoholic insanity that we are called upon to deal with. Strong 
alcoholic liquor will produce very serious results. There is a 
form of insanity known as Korsakow’s disease in which patients 
suffer from mental disturbances and also from neuritis (that is, 
inflammatory irritation of the nerves of the leg, which causes them 
to be lame and often quite unable to walk). This disease occurs 
particularly among the Russians who drink very strong vodka, 
which is almost pure alcohol or rather almost undiluted alcohol. 
The disease is particularly prone to occur among patients who take 
rather large drinks of this very strong liquor on an empty stomach, 
because the alcohol is absorbed rapidly into the blood and affects 
particularly the groups of nerves in the leg, for the dependent parts 
of the body slow up the blood flow and the alcoholic content has 
the chance to act longer upon these sets of nerves which are occupied 
with the carrying of impulses down to the legs and feet. 


The other cause of insanity now much discussed is the various 
toxins or poisonous products that may invade the central nervous 
system as the result of foci of infection, as they are called (that 
is, parts of the body which have become infected by microbes and 
continue to give off toxic substances for a long while). For 
instance, the gall bladder may become infected and give off toxic 
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materials, real poisons that will affect the delicate nervous system. 
A chronically infected appendix may do something of the same 
kind. Occasionally there is a sluggishness of the bowels which 
may lead to the absorption of intestinal toxins into the system, and 
this may cause disturbance of the cerebral nerve fibres and thus 
impair the efficiency of brain centres. The teeth even have been 


blamed for this as well as for various joint affections with chronic 
pains and aches of which old people complain. The presence of 
living bacteria producing toxic materials at the bases of teeth may 
possibly be the cause for mental alienation. As to the truth of 
these theories we are uncertain, but I mention them as demonstrating 
very clearly that doctors are looking for special elements in the 
individual case and not for anything in the family heredity to 
account for the insanity. There may still be some doubt as to 
whether there is any hereditary factor, but it is a very slight one 
in importance. 

An excellent medical friend of mine, who has been for many 
years a physician at various State hospitals for the insane in New 
York State, wrote me in answer to my question on the subject: 
“As near as I can recall from my own personal contact and personal 
investigation of mentally ill patients, I have not seen more than 
the number that could be counted on the fingers wherein hereditary 
influences seemed to be even distantly the determining factor for 
the development of such illness. Practically all my cases could 
be readily explained by the unhealthy personality tendencies and 
the condition forces that are brought out in the life history... . 
In other words,” he continued, “it is an affair of the individual 
and not of the (family) stock.” 

It is a question, then, of environment and not of heredity. Many 
of these insane patients who have insane relatives have them merely 
by accident, and without any family influence in the matter. After 
all, about one in seven of all the patients who die in the insane 
asylums are sufferers from a contagious disease, syphilis, which 
has brought about a degeneration of their brain tissues resulting 
in their loss of memory and then the inability to think because of 
the lack of association. A number of other insane patients owe 
their insanity to whiskey, as we have said, and other toxic elements. 
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These have nothing to do with the family stock but are entirely 
a matter of the conditions of personal life. 

What is all-important with regard to the continuing sanity of 
the individual is his personal history and not that of his family. 
The development of insane symptoms is very often connected with 
definite changes in the physical constitution. For instance, there 
are patients in hospitals for the insane who are always in reasonably 
good mental condition whenever they are up to weight and are 
then permitted to leave the hospital. The signal that they will 
need to return is that they are running down in weight once more. 
I have known a man five feet six in height, weighing 285 pounds, 
who took a very strenuous reducing course which included nothing 
but a cup of black coffee and half a piece of toast in the morning, 
and another cup of black coffee with some crackers at noon; besides, 
he walked something like ten miles a day. He lost seventy-five 
pounds in weight in the course of five months, but also lost his 
mind. Fat tissue is rather sluggish in the sense of not having 
very much circulation, and when weight is taken off as rapidly 
as this, some of it is absorbed from large important organs, including 
perhaps even the brain itself, and the result is serious disturbance 
of mind because the brain is the instrument of the mind. 

The doctrine of intoxication in the sense of the absorption of 
toxic or poisonous materials as the cause of insanity has attracted 
a great deal of attention and has even been the foundation of various 
advertised methods of cure. However, it is losing some of its 
popularity, and is mentioned here only to illustrate how much at 
sea the psychologists and psychiatrists are with regard to the causes 
of insanity. 

One rather frequent cause of insanity is epilepsy in the sense 
that a number of epileptics sink into mental deterioration amounting 
to dementia; others develop curious conditions of mental disequili- 
bration in the midst of which they may be quite irresponsible for 
their actions as the result of uncontrollable impulses. To cite 
epilepsy, however, as a cause of insanity is only to make the con- 
fusion worse confounded, because we have not the slightest idea 
what the cause of epilepsy is, in so far as idiopathic epilepsy is 
concerned. Certain injuries and tumor conditions cause what is 
known as Jacksonian epilepsy, so named after the first physician 
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to call attention to it, but there is no set of pathological conditions 
that has been found as the basis for idiopathic epilepsy. An im- 
mense amount of investigation has been devoted to this, and over 


and over again physicians have been quite sure that the mystery 
was just about to be solved, but it remains down to the present 
day quite as inscrutable as cancer in spite of the fact that epilepsy 
like cancer is growing more frequent and there are ever more and 
more of these patients that have to be cared for. 

We have two pathological mysteries, then, that have certain con- 
nections and yet that we know very little about—epilepsy and 
insanity. What we have come to realize in recent years is that 
neither of these conditions is dependent on heredity; environment, 
that is, what has happened to the individual, is what accounts for 
the development of the affection. 


What advice shall be given, then, to Religious Superiors as 
regards this question of insanity or the possibility of its develop- 
ment among their subjects? I know what a serious problem such 
developments bring with them. I have known young Religious 
who, within a few years or even less in the convent after the taking 
of their vows, become insane, and continued to live for many years. 
They are of absolutely no use to anyone and they are a burden to 
the community, and it would indeed be a godsend to be able to 
tell Religious Superiors just how they could avoid unpleasant and 
expensive incidents of this kinds. No one can tell, however. Even 
the best experts have been deceived by appearances in this matter, 
as we shall see in the further course of the article. There is no 
absolute criterion. A large number of people who may be very 
queer in personality may never go beyond that, and may prove 
extremely useful members of. Religious Orders. Indeed, most of 
the people who amount to anything have something quite different 
from others in their ways, and, if one were too meticulous in judg- 
ment of them, members of Religious Orders might be eliminated 
in their younger years who prove a little later in life to be the 
“divine cranks” who do things that are marvellous and whom 
we call saints. God is wonderful in His saints not only in the 
Scriptural sense, but very often in the way that the individual 
peculiarity of people makes them specially fitted to do certain dif- 
ficult work that needs to be done. Many of the Saints were queer 
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folk, though not all at all times, in spite of the fact that a good 
many people in our day maintain that they were more than a little 
disequilibrated or they would not have done many of the things 
that they did. 

The one hope of help for the judgment of subjects by Superiors 
is a personal knowledge of the subject either on their own part 
or on that of some good sensible person on whose judgment they 
can depend. The heredity element may be dismissed as insignificant 
though there are still some physicians who say that it has a certain 
influence, for this idea persists only among those who were very 
strongly emphatic in their declaration of the significance of heredity 
and now do not want to make a full about-face and so are hedging, 
and insisting that there must be something in the heredity element. 
Only those physicians who have had the large experience that is 
afforded by hospitals for the insane have any right to a judgment 
in this matter and they are practically all agreed on the lack of 
significance of heredity. 

Of course, if the person in question has had an attack of insanity 
or something closely resembling it—above all, if he or she has 
been in an asylum—it would be very imprudent to take him or 
her as a candidate for the religious life. It does not matter how 
completely they seem to have recovered or how sensible they may 
be at the present time; if they have needed to be under surveillance, 
then almost inevitably the disturbed state of mind will recur. 

Some years ago the psychfatrists in Bavaria made a very careful 
investigation with regard to the question of relapse in insanity. 
One of the great hospitals for the insane followed up very faith- 
fully all of its patients who were permitted to leave the institution 
because they had for the time at least entirely recovered their sanity. 
Absolutely all came back sooner or later. The inquiry covered a 
period of twenty years, and at the end of eighteen years there was 
only one patient who had not come back out of all those who were 
known to be alive. It was thought that he probably had completely 
recovered, but before the end of the twentieth year he too had 
come back. 

Among the better-to-do classes a special effort is sometimes made 
to have a son or daughter who has exhibited some traces of 
disequilibration enter a Religious Order because it is thought that 
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the quiet life and the association to a very great extent only with 
religious may assure them such lack of disturbance of mind as 
will bring them reasonable happiness in life. Almost needless to 
say, the religious life has trials of its own that are quite hard 
enough to bear under normal conditions, and that often become 
intolerable if there is any tendency to mental disequilibration. The 
introspection which the religious life almost inevitably cultivates 
makes life rather hard unless there is definite equanimity by nature. 
Sometimes Superiors are prone to yield to this urgency of well- 
to-do families, but it is a very dangerous thing and scarcely any- 
thing justifies it. 

During the Middle Ages the monasteries used to care for the 
feebleminded children of the nobility and sometimes also for the 
milder insane, for there were almost no asylums in those days. They 
did not admit them, however, as members of the Order but as 
guests who had the benefit of the quiet life without the obligations 
of the Religious Order. Most of these people got on very well, 
and indeed the quiet of the religious house was almost ideal for 
them. Those among them who were less gifted were employed 
as laborers and were spared from exploitation by the world around 
them. Even at the present time some of the help around monasteries 
or convents are likely to be of the moron class who become very 
devoted and often prove to be very faithful work people, but their 
admission into the community would be a mistake and very seldom 
is there question of it. 

I have said that no one can tell with any certainty about the 
insane. There is a well established tradition that nearly every 
year some patient is permitted with the full approbation of the 
physicians in charge to leave an insane asylum because they think 
that he is now capable of adjusting himself to the world, and he 
proves not to be. Patients have been known under these circum- 
stances to leave an asylum and go straight to a destination where 
they kill somebody with regard to whom they have a delusion of 
persecution and whom perhaps they were threatening before they 
went to the asylum. In some of these cases the delusion of persecu- 
tion and the resolve to avenge it has been kept in the patient’s 
mind for several years without any hint of its presence there being 
allowed to manifest itself. This represents the cunning of the 
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insane and particularly of those who are known as paranoiacs, that 
is, those who, according to the Greek derivation, are beside them- 
selves and foster curious notions about themselves and develop 
various delusions. 

It is surprising how many of these there are in the world, and 
sometimes even those who are in contact with them have no suspicion 
of their curious delusions, which they keep to themselves except 
on certain occasions. I have known good religious listen to a lady 
who assured them that her family was very wealthy, and that she 
had a right to a share in that wealth, and they were keeping it 
from her. She also assured them that, if she had that wealth, she 
would surely do great things for the convent. That was enough. 
The Sisters became very sympathetic and referred her to a good 
Catholic lawyer who proceeded to take up her case in order to secure 
her rights. In the course of his investigation he found that I had 
been her physician and, as we were old friends, he came around 
to see me. I told him at once that this was just a delusion that 
the lady had; that her folks were reasonably well-to-do but not 
at all rich, and whatever money they had came by their own efforts 
and not because of any legacy; that they had arranged for her care 
in New York at considerable expense because they were glad to 
have her even reasonably satisfied anywhere, since she could not 
be satisfied at home. They were willing to vw extra for the privilege 
of having her away. 

I assured him that she had a series of other delusions that were 
very interesting. She was sure that the Masons were on her track, 
and that, were not the Jesuits neutralizing their machinations, she 
would surely be the victim of the former, who were after her 
because of the great fortune that would come to her. Delusions 
of persecution and delusions of grandeur are very common, and 
one has to be constantly careful of them and on the watch for 
their occurrence. As a rule, whenever there is a story of persecu- 
tion there is insanity in the case. Either the persecution is imaginary, 
or else the person who is doing the persecution is not quite sane. 


(To be concluded) 
















































THE ROOT OF EVIL 
By A. J. Carmopy 


The afternoon papers lay scattered around the study of the old 
missionary. I glanced at them idly, getting a cursory view of the i 
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news of the day. For the greater part of the evening I had been out 
of the rectory attending to certain parish duties; and on my return 
I had entered the pastor’s room for a word of good night to my 
venerable friend and adviser. 

The old missionary appeared to be wakeful, not to say restless, 
and was certainly not at all inclined to let me retire. On my own 
part, I was not adverse to extending the evening by a little conversa- 
tion, so I settled myself comfortably in a near-by easy chair. It was 
perhaps more for the purpose of finding a subject for comment than 
for any personal interest that I perused the papers. However that 
may be, I needed to go no farther than the headlines for a morsel of 
interesting news. These told in the usual, lurid journalistic style of 
the marital troubles of a prominent Catholic family. The whole 
affair was highly scandalous, and all details had been generously re- 
vealed for the entertainment of the public. 

I made some humorous reference to what I had read, but the old 
missionary took a very serious view of the whole situation. There 
and then he gave me a brief sermon on the dangers of riches, quoting 
Scripture to substantiate his statements and ending with the declara- 
tion that great wealth and a good Catholic life can seldom be found 
in company. 

After the gratuitous ferverino I could not resist the temptation to 
plague the good old man a little. Knowing how few of the goods of 
this world were possessed by him, I put the question: 

“Father, were you ever rich?” 

As a contemplative look came into the eyes of the old priest, I 
felt that my question had struck some deep stream of reminiscence 
stretching far back into his fifty years of priestly experience. With 
great expectation I awaited his reply. 

“Hand me my pipe and a match,” he replied, “and I will tell you 
a story I have related to no other person. Afterwards you may judge 
for yourself whether I was once rich or no.” 
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With a sigh I complied with his request. Mentally I recalled the 
words of Dante spoken for self-consolation while in the company of 
the demons of the Inferno: “In the church with saints and in the 
tavern with gluttons.” So also that pipe was the detested but insep- 
arable companion of a story. 

“You must know,” began the old missionary, “that in practically 
every missionary parish there is one family which takes the lead in 
all Catholic endeavor. They are usually pioneer residents of the 
country and have attained to some standing in the community. To 
such a family the priest must look for aid in his parochial labors. 
Not only will they support the church financially but they will repre- 
sent Catholicity among their fellow-citizens. Not only will they be 
conspicuous in every Catholic enterprise, but they will take charge 
of the church and parish in the absence of the pastor. 

“A typical family of this kind lived in my mission territory. Their 
name, if I would pronounce it, would be familiar to you, for it is 
now well known in the United States and even in Europe. For 
convenience we will call them O’Moore. The father and mother, as 
a young married couple, had come to the Far West in the early days. 
After taking up a land claim and slowly adding to their holdings, 
they finally possessed the largest ranch in that section of the country. 
They controlled many acres of valley land for hay and winter pas- 
ture for their cattle, while their summer range in the mountains was 
almost unlimited. 

“In such circumstances the family prospered and enjoyed many of 
the conveniences, even some of the luxuries, of life. Though at first 
they had lived in a log cabin, this finally gave way to a large, well 
built dwelling, comfortably furnished in the manner of the time. A 
room of that house was set aside for religious purposes, and there 
also were kept all the necessities for saying Mass. That house be- 
came the center of Catholicity for all the surrounding territory. 
There the faithful gathered whenever the news was passed around 
of the coming of the priest. Without doubt, it was the most pleasant 
station in my whole missionary route. 

“The parents were blessed with numerous children, all of whom 
were given a good Catholic training. During my long ministry in 
that parish I baptized them all and gave most of them First Com- 
munion. It is hardly necessary for me to describe the family farther. 
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You can see for yourself that they were God-fearing people, living 
good, normal Catholic lives and holding the respect of all who knew 
them. Perhaps they were a little proud of their position in the 
neighborhood, but that might easily be forgiven. As they were such 
staunch supporters of the church, both the pastor and the other 
parishioners were willing to grant to them some special honors and 
privileges. 

“When the oldest boy was about twenty years old, something hap- 
pened to change radically this idyllic life. One day, the father was 
riding horseback, looking for some strayed cattle. His mount 
stumbled on an outcropping rock, bringing both rider and horse to 
the ground. As Mr. O’Moore rose to remount, his eye fell on the 
rock broken by the hoof of the horse. It contained yellow specks, 
which needed no second glance to tell their nature. That was the 
beginning of the fabulous O’Moore fortune. Literally millions in 
gold were taken out of that rocky hillside. 

“As you may well suppose, the O’Moores after the fortunate dis- 
covery did not stay long in our western country. Shortly they 
moved to a great city in the East and became part of the exclusive 
life of that metropolis. Though for some time they remembered 
their former pastor and his mission, gradually this remembrance 
faded. Perhaps in their new life among new friends they wished 
to forget their humble beginning; they did not wish to be reminded 
of former, inconvenient acquaintances. 

“Only once did I make any effort at all to see any of them. Many 
years afterwards I happened to be called East and was in the great 
city of which I have spoken. After pondering some time over the 
prudence of my action, I went to the O’Moore offices. These cov- 
ered the whole floor of a large building, and it seemed to me that 
hundreds of clerks and employees were scurrying in every direction. 
Finally I got as far as the offices of the great man, himself, but was 
told by a supercilious young person that Mr. O’Moore was in con- 
ference. Not knowing whether to be glad or sorry, I took my leave. 
It was my last effort to renew old acquaintance in that direction. 

“Somewhat later I met the pastor of the parish in which the 
O’Moore family resided. He told me that, though they were still 
Catholic in name, the Church meant little to them. Business and 
society seemed to engage all their time and attention. The children 
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especially were far from faithful to their religious duties; they had 
been educated in non-Catholic schools and contracted fashionable, 
mixed marriages. From all indications it would seem that the third 
generation would be lost entirely to the Church. 

“It was with a sad heart that I began the long return journey 
West and it was with gratitude that I came again to my own country 
and the work it held for me. I know very well that amid the noise 
and hurry of the city there is found a fervent Catholicity but it al- 
ways seems to me that God is nearer to one in the great peace and 
silence of the mountains and the desert places. Be that as it may, 
I began again the rounds of my parish. 

“My first missionary trip took me near the old O’Moore home- 
stead. It had a sightly location on the Cascade River. The road I 
travelled, however, crossed the river by a bridge located some dis- 
tance below the house. I was on horseback and was making my way 
towards the bridge with no intention of going near the old residence 
which now stood abandoned. When I came in view of the river, I 
was surprised to see that its channel was almost dry—only a trickle 
of water was running. I then remembered that a dam had been in- 
stalled farther up the stream and concluded that the gates had just 
been closed impounding all the water. The thought came to me that 
I might cross the river here and without losing any time pay a visit 
to the old O’Moore residence. 

“The thought was put into execution, and I guided my mount 
into the dry bed of the stream. He picked his way very carefully 
for a space but suddenly slipped on a mossy rock, throwing me from 
the saddle. Though I fell face foremost, I fortunately landed in a 
bed of black sand and picked myself up unhurt. My hands, face 
and clothes were covered with sand and I began to brush it off. My 
eyes opened wide in wonder, for to my clothes there adhered yellow 
flakes. With a cry I dropped to the sand; it was shot through and 
through with those yellow flakes and even nuggets. I dug my hands 
into the black mass and gathered fistfulls of the substance. It was 
so heavy with metal that my arms were weighted down. I knew 
that I had discovered a pocket of gold in the very middle of the Cas- 
cade River. For unnumbered years it had been deposited here by an 
eddy of the waters. Here without doubt were riches beyond com- 
putation. 
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“For a time I must have been out of my senses. Perhaps I yelled 
and babbled; I do not know. Of this I am certain; I saw before me 
all the things that gold can buy. That yellow substance meant for 
me a prominent position both in church and country; it meant trips 
to the interesting places of the world, to the capitals of Europe, to 
Rome and the Holy Land. 

“Gradually right reason reasserted itself. I became ashamed of 
my show of emotion. As I rose to my feet, I glimpsed far up the 
river the old home of the O’Moores. I remembered it in its happy 
days as the dwelling place of a good and contented Catholic family. 
I tasted again the pain of the sad change wrought in them by gold; 
and the stuff sickened me. After cleaning every bit of the black sand 
and its precious contents from my person, I called to my horse, 
mounted him and without a backward glance climbed the river bank 
and rode away on my journey. The next time I passed that way, 
the river flowed full-bank in its accustomed channel.” 

The old missionary paused. The animation which had been re- 
flected in his face during the recital of the tale faded away ; his coun- 
tenance became as passive alrnost as the cold pipe clutched in the 
aged fingers. But I was paying slight attention to the story-teller. 
I could only picture that pocket of gold lying beneath the surging 
waters of the Cascade River. 

“T now realize,” continued the old priest, “that the gold I left be- 
hind might have been put to some good use; even today this diocese 
might dispose of it nicely. So I leave it to you to judge whether I 
acted rightly or not.” 

I hastened to assure the old man that no one could condemn him. 
It was altogether possible, I pointed out, that by his renunciation he 
had saved his soul. But the old priest was giving no heed to my 
words. Lost in thought, neither my approbation nor condemnation 
weighed very heavily with him. I slipped quietly from the room. 

As I prepared for bed, I reviewed in my mind the story of the sacri- 
ficed riches. I confess that my respect for my pastor reached heights 
before unknown; but I also confess that my last thought that night 
before falling asleep was whether I might by some means learn from 
the old missionary the exact location of that pocket of gold. 

















SING AS YOU SPEAK 
By Francis Autu, C.SS.R. 


From time to time we read complaints especially in the clerical 
reviews of the apparently waning interest of the faithful in evening 
devotions. The object desired is to assist the pastors to increase the 
attendance of the faithful at devotional evening services with Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. A few suggestions are made that 
might improve the attendance by improving the service. The real 
point to be gained is to make such evening services more popular and 
attractive. Even though our people believe in the Real Presence of 
Jesus in the Tabernacle, it becomes necessary at times to devise ways 
and means that will induce more of them to attend such services 
willingly and joyfully. The ritual of the Church gives us a wide 
margin as to ceremonial solemnities for such occasions. The diffi- 
culty is to bring the people to these evening devotions, regardless of 
personal benefits they are to receive, because of a generous act of 
love towards God. 


A Debatable Question 

Is it not a debatable question whether giving Benediction after 
Mass on Sundays and holydays is the proper thing to do? The rea- 
son given for doing so is that the people will not come at any other 
time, or because it would not be convenient to do so in the afternoon 
or evening. Benediction will not and cannot add anything to the 
celebration of Holy Mass, the most sacred and sublime act of divine 
worship—an act whereby we adore God, thank Him, ask His grace 
and crave His pardon, whilst receiving the blessing of Christ, our 
God, when raised on high at the moment of Elevation. 

Is not a solemn Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
solemn blessing with the living God—or rather by the living God— 
at the time of Benediction of such value and importance as to de- 
mand a separate service, special ceremonies together with another 
concourse of people, at another time? At first thought the ceremony 
of the Forty Hours and the First Friday may seem not to support 
such an opinion, but while on both these occasions the solemn begin- 
ning is made with Holy Mass, an all-day Exposition follows, and 
after Our Lord has given an audience to His people throughout the 
day Benediction follows at the end. Even at the Forty Hours, both 
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are not combined; for after the Exposition every other Mass must 
be said at the side altar until the Mass of Reposition, which is cele- 
brated according to special rubrics. Again, on the First Friday the 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament is made outside of Mass on 
the altar of Exposition. 

Practically, there are three elements that form the substance of 
devotions followed by Benediction: the recitation of appropriate 
prayers, a short sermon, and lastly congregational singing. In one 
or all of these means we must find the solution of our difficulty that 
may be best under the circumstances. 


Prayers in the Vernacular 

Some prayers in the vernacular should hold the first place at such 
a service; for if it is to be a devotional affair for the people, this aim 
is best reached by the recitation of public prayers. The people, how- 
ever, should know what prayers are being said, and should easily 
hear and understand the words; otherwise all interest will be lost. 
This trouble often arises in our large churches, but the difficulty can 
easily be remedied by adopting some book of select prayers for gen- 
eral usage in the parish. If the people do not understand the prayers 
recited by the priest, they become distracted, the service becomes 
tedious, and worshippers will remain away. Only one or two pray- 
ers should be said consecutively, or again the people will tire of the 
service. These prayers should be recited devoutly, not in a perfunc- 
tory manner just to get through—as is often apparent when reciting 
familiar prayers such as the Our Father, the Hail Mary, or a Litany, 
when priest and people answer one another. It may be best ex- 
pressed by saying that this part of the devotion should be performed 
prayerfully—that is slowly, devoutly, with unction (digne, attente, 
ac devote)—so that all may realize the fact that they are speaking 
directly with God. This sentiment always appeals to devout people, 
who after all form the majority on such occasions. 


Should the Rosary Be Recited? 

There is another deterrent cause that will keep people from 
attending evening service, although the suggestion may sound 
harsh, if not blasphemous, to devoted children of our Blessed 
Mother. Rightly understood, however, it may be conceded as a 


point well taken. I refer to the frequent recitation of the Rosary, 
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almost as a subterfuge, to fill up the time at these evening devotions. 
The complaint is based not so much on the fact that the Rosary is 
said, as on the manner in which it is said. The evident speed used 
by both parties and the “telescoping” of the “Hail Mary” are, to say 
the least, not edifying. Such racing and jumbling, whilst addressing 
different parts of the “Hail Mary” to our Blessed Mother at the 
same time, cannot be pleasing to Our Lady, and is surely not devout 
and respectful. 


Add to this that nowadays the proper recitation of the Rosary 
(twelve minutes for a public recitation seems to be the least permis- 
sible) is considered a form of prayer altogether too long for many, 
and deters them from coming when that prayer is announced. People 
seem to want short and various prayers or hymns at such devotions. 
It should not be thus, yet the facts seem to imply such a demand. 
Our American people want everything to go in a rush, in a hurry. 
They may draw the line at such a hurried prayer only as an excuse, 
and yet find the longer recitation too tedious. They may make no 
objection in October, when the recitation of the Rosary is the prin- 
cipal feature; but, at other times it seems to them an endless prayer. 


Congregational Singing 

A natural combination with prayers is formed by congregational 
singing, as it is called. This means that all who attend the services 
in the pews join in the singing, whether of the liturgical Latin motet 
or a popular hymn in the vernacular. People filled with emotion by 
fervent prayers are anxious to give vent to their pent up sentiments 
by heartfelt songs, expressing in musical rhythm the fervor of their 
souls. Man’s soul is easily aroused by music and melody in various 
ways. Thus, we have prayerful songs, love songs, war songs, folk 
songs, patriotic songs, funeral songs. The Church, therefore, wisely 
allows her people to sing songs in their native tongue during certain 
divine services. 

Accordingly, we find that all European nations sing at their divine 
services, no matter what their religion may be today. In the Catholic 
churches these songs are and must be soul-stirring; for they are ad- 
dressed by the faithful to Christ the King, enthroned upon the altar 
where they salute Him, hail Him, and swear fealty to Him, as the 
beloved and worshipful King of their hearts. And so, with the 
songs in honor of our Blessed Mother, the Queen of Heaven, and the 
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Saints. European Catholics are accustomed to sing at Low Masses, 
at Benediction services, and at public processions. Those that came 
to this country brought that custom along, and still sing the hymns 
of their forefathers. Unfortunately, the immigrants from Ireland, 
now forming the largest body of Catholics in the United States, did 
not bring such a custom from their native land. Circumstances did 
not allow them to sing at divine services, for in the days of persecu- 
tion they could assist at holy Mass only in secret or behind hedges 
for fear of the English pursuivants. Hence, singing at Mass or 
Benediction is not traditional with them, but they are learning fast 
through the schools and are falling in love with the old universal 
Catholic custom. 


Books in Pews 

To make the Low Mass on Sundays, the Benediction service or 
any other pious exercise a devout success, the people must become 
interested to such an extent that they will be only too pleased to listen 
to the prayers and take part in the hymns used on such occasions. 
To accomplish this end we must furnish the means. There seems to 
be no other way than by procuring for them a book that contains 
both the prayers recited by the priest at the altar and the hymns sung 
by the choir. It is to be regretted, however, that there seems to be 
no hope of persuading the people to use such books, except by pro- 
curing them and placing them in their pews permanently or for each 
particular service. We may hesitate to take such a step and regard 
it as a daydream, but it is practically the only way to make books 
serviceable; for people will no longer bring prayer books to church, 
as every pastor knows and complains. People will use the books, 
however, if found in the pews, as we learn from other denominations 
and in some instances from experience in our own churches. Once 
the people understand the idea behind the placing of such books in 
the pews for their convenience, they will readily cover the expenses 
by contributing to an occasional collection for that purpose. A few 
copies of such books may be carried away in some localities, but that 
little loss is negligible. If the neighborhood is not at all to be trusted, 
then a special plan or method may be devised. We read that the au- 
thorities have adopted this method with regard to prayer books in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City for the very reason given 
above—that people will not bring their prayer books to church. It 
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will be interesting to follow the experiment, which was tried after 
the recent renovations there were completed. Whilst the cards found 
in many churches indicate a step in the right direction, it would cer- 
tainly prove more attractive to vary the hymns to some degree ac- 
cording to the various seasons of the year—not to speak of the 
monotony arising in the course of time because of the constant repeti- 
tion of the same few hymns. A hymnal (there are several such) 
with selections for all the seasons of the ecclesiastical year and other 
special occasions will solve the problem. 

Should the question arise as to the best method to be used in order 
to make congregational singing a success, the following suggestions 
may be of service. First of all, procure a hymn book with the words 
and the melodies given in clear, large type. As all our children now 
receive instruction to sing by note, the musical notation will present 
no difficulty to our congregations. Then at times ask the congrega- 
tion to remain for just a few minutes after evening service, indicate 
a certain hymn by number, let the organist play it plainly, and let the 
choir sing it. Finally have the congregation repeat the hymn after 
the choir, and the thing is done. 


Manner of Singing . 

It may not be out of place here to add a few remarks as to the 
manner of singing in our Catholic churches, for much of the success 
of our devotions depends on the amount of pleasure our people de- 
rive from the singing.e When people sing, they are moved by the 
thoughts that fill their minds and the melodies that fill the air. This 
effect is not intended to be the same on all occasions. Every senti- 
ment deeply and feelingly expressed in words and music will natural- 
ly arouse some passion of the human heart. Now sweet soft tones 
will arouse sentiments of silent adoration, and again the soul will 
proclaim its faith in strong emphatic melodies. Today, Good Friday 
will cause the sorrowing soul to proclaim the world’s greatest catas- 
trophe by the slow, sepulchral “Consummatum est’’; two days later 
the glory of Easter Sunday will impel the enraptured heart to burst 
forth in triumphant Allelujas to the risen Saviour. 


On all these various occasions the Church emphasizes the differ- 
ence of her religious sentiments by the decorations of her altars and 
her sanctuaries, by the color and quality of her vestments, by the 
number of lights on the altar, by the presence or absence of flowers, 
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by the ferial or solemn tone of the Preface and other parts of the 
Mass sung by the priest. Thus, the Church always observes a great 
distinction between her feasts—first and second class feasts, feasts 
of a double rite and a semi-double rite—and thus gives expression 
to her various sentiments by her chant. Why, then, should there be 
no distinction in tone, rhythm and expression of her musical pro- 
gram between Christmas Day and the Commemoration of All Souls, 
between Good Friday and Easter Sunday. The fact that there are 
more notes to the Alleluja on Easter Sunday than on the Third Sun- 
day after Easter does not make the Alleluja any more solemn or 
joyful, unless the difference in rendition indicates the promptings of 
the heart as it hails the risen Saviour, overpowered with outbursts 
of triumph. There is and can be no difficulty in accepting the new 
Gregorian text based on old manuscripts and approved by the 
Church, but bearing in mind all that the Church does liturgically to 
indicate the nature and difference of her feasts throughout the year, 
she surely does not intend that the method of rendering Gregorian 
music should ever be the same in tone, movement and expression. 
Who would imagine such an idea pleasing or even possible for every 
kind of music and at every service in the church? 


Dom Pothier’s Method 

Such being the case, we are prompted by nature to vary our man- 
ner of singing, just as we are guided by the same impulse in giving 
expression by speech to our thoughts and feelings. In other words, 
the promptings of our heart affect the soul in singing as well as in 
speaking. This very thought is expressed by the famous Dom 
Pothier, a Benedictine monk of the French Congregation of Soles- 
mes, in the little volume that he published in 1880, “Les Mélodies 


bd 


Grégoriennes.”” A critic of the book writes: “The conspicuous value 
of the book came from its set of clear and easy rules of rendering, 
known as the system of oratorical rhythm. ‘Sing as you speak,’ 
became a popular axiom, thanks to which every good talker felt en- 
titled to be made a choir-master.’’* Dom Pothier was ably assisted by 
Dom Guéranger, the first Abbot of Solesmes, of whom the above- 
mentioned critic further states: “He assumed that it (Gregorian) 
is, as Canon Gontier puts it, ‘the sung prayer of the people,’ its text 


is prose, its movement is recitation, its prosody is common accentua- 


1Catholic Educational Review (1912), III, 323. 
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tion, its tonality is the people’s tonality, to wit, the natural scale of 
sounds.” “The sung prayer of the people’ —what might that mean? 
That simply means the cry of the heart pouring out its feelings, its 
wants, its desires in words modulated by the various passions, 
momentarily ruling the soul of that heart. 

From this it plainly follows that, whilst the music or melody of the 
Gregorian Chant is the same throughout the whole world, the rendi- 
tion of the music may vary, because it is based on the manner of 
singing that is natural to that particular people. Whilst the writer 
cannot venture to say how different nations speak and therefore still 
less how they would naturally sing, he feels justified in saying that 
not all nations speak alike in manner, tone, and pathos, and therefore 
it cannot be expected that all nations would sing alike. Yet, it seems 
that European methods are being taught as the only liturgical 
methods to be used in singing the Gregorian Chant. The American 
people, however, as is quite natural, have a way of their own to ex- 
press their feelings in speech and song. Their “recitation,” their 
“accentuation,” their “tonality,’’ is American. 


Dom Mocquereau of Solesmes says: “To take in the best manu- 
scripts, those from Saint Gall for instance, the notes, the groups, 
intervals, and wittingly to discard the rhythmical signs of duration, 
intensity, and nuances, that vivify and color those groups and notes, 
is to rest halfway in a serious restoration and fall into an incon- 


sistency as difficult to be understood as to be explained.”® 
¢ 


An Actual Experience 

We can illustrate by an actual experience how pleasing the Amer- 
ican way of singing Gregorian Chant is to the American people, and 
what is more to the American Clergy. When the late Right Rev. J. 
FitzMaurice, D.D., Bishop of Erie, Pa., wished to consecrate his 
beautiful cathedral some twenty years ago, he requested the Rector 
of a Preparatory College to send him a number of clerical students 
to assist him. He wished them to recite the Psalms during the con- 
secration services and to chant the Proper of the Mass for the oc- 
casion. Fifty young men were selected to do duty. Ten young boys 
who still sang soprano acted as chanters, and the forty male voices 
fell in as required. When the students were silent at the end of the 
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Introit and the cathedral choir began to sing the Kyrie, one of the 
bishops present remarked to his chaplain: “Oh, why did they not 
continue?” After the services, as the clergy passed through the open 
ranks formed by the students, some of the monsignori and bishops 
stopped during the procession to speak words of great praise and 
hearty congratulations to the Father Director of the choir. Later on 
one of the priests asked the Director: “Was that Gregorian?” 
“Yes,” replied the Father, “that was Gregorian.” “Well,” answered 
the priest, “if that was Gregorian music, then I like Gregorian.” 

And here is the reason for this great success. To sing Gregorian 
music properly requires some knowledge of the Latin language. You 
are expected to put into the singing of the words the “movement of 
recitation,” the “accentuation of prosody,” and finally “the tonality 
of the people’’—all of which requires an understanding of the words. 
As students of the Latin language, those young men could be easily 
instructed to give such correct expression to their Gregorian Chant 
as to win the approval even of the clergy. No one will deny that a 
competent director can supply much of the wanting knowledge of 
Latin by personal efforts, but the best musical chords come from the 
heartstrings. 


Short Sermon 

People generally desire at least a few instructive and encouraging 
words from the altar when they come to an evening service. A five- 
minute talk, well prepared, will best answer this purpose — just 
enough to give them a good thought or a point of doctrine. More 
than that will keep others away. This little talk can be made interest- 
ing and profitable by basing it on the history, the meaning, the bene- 
fits of Benediction for soul and body. Again one may give a little 
story about the Blessed Sacrament with comment; picture the life of 
a Saint who was especially devoted to the Blessed Sacrament, or even 
take the life of the Saint commemorated that day. The Old Testa- 
ment, too, will furnish much material in the history of the Ark of 
the Covenant, the Temple, the Sanctuary, the inner Sanctuary (en- 
tered only once a year by the high-priest), the five loaves, the seven- 
branch candlestick—all such things being unknown to most of our 
people. One may also tell them of the prototypes of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Old Law—the sacrifice of Melchisedech or of 
Abraham, the Manna in the desert ; show them that the Temple with 
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all that it contained was a picture of our churches; explain the altar, 
the linens, the flowers, the lights, the vestments, the incense, the cere- 
monies of the Mass; call attention to the conduct and posture to be 
observed in our churches—silence, kneeling, sitting, standing. All 
this will furnish an abundance of matter for many interesting little 
talks and will be of great benefit to the people. If we follow some 
book treating professedly of these subjects, nothing will be over- 
looked. 


Devout Service 

Another means of making evening services popular is found in 
the manner in which they are performed. As we are engaged in a 
divine service, it must be performed devoutly. The ceremonial of 
the Church is most beautiful and symbolical. When carried out 
properly, the ceremonies will always impress the faithful with the 
solemnity befitting the house of God and the worship of God. Well- 
trained altar boys (and the more the better) can be of great assist- 
ance by their solemn slow entrance to the sanctuary, their devout 
behavior during service, their dignified and exact observance of the 
rubrics. How often do they not distract and displease the worship- 
pers by their misbehavior or rude ways in the sanctuary! The priest 
too, of course, should enter the sanctuary with all dignity and faith 
in the sacredness of the service. Any hurrying or rushing will chill 
the fervor and devotion of the worshippers. Every step and action 
should make manifest the faith and devotion of all in the sanctuary. 
The same devout, solemn manner should be observed on leaving the 
sanctuary. When the Laudate is sung, it would seem proper to wait 
until the end of the singing, and then genuflect with the worshippers 
in the pews and return to the sacristy. The rubrics say nothing about 
this, but if the priest does not wait, the people will not wait, but 
leave whilst the choir is still singing—a practice that does not seem 


proper. 

Thus, between prayers recited in common, a short interesting ser- 
mon, and hymns sung by the whole congregation, Benediction serv- 
ices will apparently be over in a very short time, and what is more, 
the time will have been passed most profitably and devoutly by all 
present. The people will feel that they have done something to please 
God and to satisfy their souls. 














































ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Private Prayers by Priest During the Elevation and Other 
Moments Free from Liturgical Prayer 


Question: There are moments during Holy Mass when the priest per- 
forms ceremonies for which no liturgical prayer is prescribed. Is he free in 
those moments to pray and pour out his heart in acts of adoration, of beg- 
ging pardon for his sins and faults, of petition for himself and others of 
the Saviour’s help in needs of soul and body? Does Canon 818 quoted by 
some men in proof that private prayer of the priest is altogether forbidden 
while he celebrates Mass really forbid such prayers, or does it merely 
prohibit any alterations of the sacred liturgy of the Mass? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: We wondered at first why the foregoing question was 
asked, for in all the years that the writer has said Holy Mass—and 
they are a respectable number—it has never occurred to him that 
anyone should question the right of the priest to pray to his heart’s 
content prayers of his own and all kinds of good and praiseworthy 
prayers in those moments where the sacred liturgy does not call for 
prayers accompanying the ceremonies. To this day we do not see 
any solid reason why the priest should be forbidden to pray in his 
own way to his heart’s content, for Canon 818 certainly does not 
prevent him from so doing. That Canon prescribes that the priest 
shall accurately and devoutly observe the rubrics of his liturgical 
books, and forbids him to add ceremonies or prayers arbitrarily. 
There is no disturbance of the sacred liturgy caused by devout 
mental prayer, and when canonists and moralists condemn private 
prayer of the priest during his Mass, they must be understood to 
mean that the priest must not disturb the order of the liturgical 
ceremonies and prayers by the recitation of private prayers, but 
they can never mean to say that the priest may not pray mentally 
while he is engaged in sacred actions which are not accompanied by 
liturgical prayers. In fact, it would be strange to have the priest 
make genuflections, elevate the host and chalice for adoration with- 
out a mental prayer of adoration. It would be almost unnatural to 
purify the chalice and put it in order and have no prayer in his heart 
right after receiving the Divine Guest. One may object and say 
that the mental prayer very readily finds expression in oral prayer, 
and the recitation of other than liturgical Mass prayers is certainly 
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forbidden by the Church. It will certainly happen that the senti- 
ments of the heart spontaneously find expression in words, but who 
will object to such unconscious expressions that are not intended to 
and actually do not disturb the sacred liturgy so long as the priest 
only intends internal prayer? 


Hearing Priests’ Confessions 

Question: The hearing of priests’ confessions was spoken of by two 
priests who had different opinions on the matter. One said: “I hear no 
priest’s confession, I make it my rule not to do so.” The other remarked: 
“You have no right to refuse to hear a priest’s confession.” Who is right? 
Is there any law on this point? Is it only an act of charity, or is it an 
obligation to hear the confession of a brother-priest when he requests it? 
What would a priest do in those sections of the country where the neigh- 
boring priest is many miles distant and where one could not easily go to 
another if the neighbor was one of those who do not hear priests’ con- 
fessions? PAROCHUS. 

Answer: It is difficult to explain why any priest should ever say 
those words attributed to one of them by our correspondent, for, 
if he has the right to act that way, every other priest has the same 
right. If so, from whom shall the priest receive the Sacrament of 
Penance? The Code of Canon Law (cfr. Canon 125, n. 1) pre- 
scribes that the priests and other clerics go to confession frequently in 
order that they may beas pure as possible when standing in the sanc- 
tuary of the Most Holy God. If one priest does not help the other to 
comply with this rule of the Church, how can that precept be observed 
at all? Only by eflcouraging one another in the struggle against 
sin and fault, and helping one another with the ministrations of the 
divine remedies for the cure of our ailing souls, can we hope to 
cope effectively with the powers of evil. Concerning the obligation, 
it need only be said that every member of the Church that reasonably 
asks for a Sacrament has a right to receive it if otherwise his dis- 
position and other requisites are right. If he has the right to get 
the Sacrament, the ministers of the Church have the obligation to 
administer it at the reasonable request of one of the faithful. There 


should be no controversy on this point. The obligation is a serious 
one, for it concerns a serious matter, as serious as the value of the 
Sacraments themselves. We know that theologians distinguish be- 
tween the obligation from justice and that from charity. There 
is no question of justice entering here, unless there is the relation 
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of pastor and subject of his parish, but it makes little difference 
since both kinds of obligation are serious. Canon 892, §2 declares 
that “urgente necessitate” all priests approved for the administration 
of the Sacrament of Penance have the obligation from charity to hear 
confession. We do not suppose that anyone will say that the pastor 
is the only one bound to hear the assistant’s confessions, for then 
there is nobody bound to hear a pastor’s confession. No, as we said 
before, every Catholic has a right to get the Sacraments from the 
priests working in the sacred ministry so long as they reasonably ask 
for them—a right which Christ Himself gives them by the institution 
of the Sacraments and the sacred ministers. 


































Is It Always Permissible to Absolve in Confession When 
Ignorance Excuses from the Censure? 


Question: A Catholic who attempted marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister goes to confession to a priest other than the one who is to rectify 
the marriage. The confessor finds that owing to ignorance of the censure 
the penitent has not incurred the penalty in conscience. He gives absolution. 
Since contracting marriage is of its very nature a public act, has not the 
penitent incurred the censure in the external forum in spite of the ignorance 
of the penalty? Must the confessor apply for the faculty to absolve im foro 
externo, or must the priest who is to rectify a marriage of this kind always 
apply to the chancery for the faculty to absolve in foro externo? 

CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: It is certain that a person who was in bona-fide ignorance 
of the censure does not incur it, and there is no reservation of the 
sin if the censure was not incurred. However, the sin is public and 
the case is of a nature that the confessor should not bother with it, 
but direct the party to his or her pastor that he may get permission 
to rectify the marriage. Shortly before the ceremony is to take place, j 
the party, or both parties, if they are Catholics, should be directed to Hy 
make their confession to a priest of their choice, and the parties 
should tell the confessor that the pastor has arranged all things for 
the rectifying of the marriage according to the rules of the Church. 
If the bishop insist on a penance and an absolution from the excom- 
munication in the external forum, he is within his rights because of 
the public nature of the marriage ceremony before a non-Catholic 
minister. In the external forum the parties are considered excom- 
municated, and can be treated as such by the bishop unless they can 
prove their ignorance of the law, which is, practically speaking, im- 
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possible in most cases. In any case, an affair of this kind should 
not be dealt with by the confessor until the parties have seen the 
pastor and arranged with him for the rectifying of the marriage. 


Absolution of a Catholic Who Has Practically Professed 
a Non-Catholic Religion 


Question: A Catholic has lapsed at least implicitly into formal heresy by 
receiving “Communion” and attending services occasionally in a Protestant 
church with his non-Catholic wife, whom he had married before a non- 
Catholic minister of religion. After her death he wishes to be reconciled 
to the Church and goes to confession. The confessor, finding that the case 
is a casus urgens, applies Canon 2254 and gives absolution, and applies to 
the bishop for the mandata. Must he also apply for the faculty to absolve 
from the censure incurred for heresy in the external forum? Is his pro- 
cedure correct if he postpones the profession of faith and the abjuration 
before two witnesses until after the day on which he has allowed the 
penitent to receive Holy Communion? Or must the profession of faith and 
the absolution from censure in the external forum always precede the 
absolution in the internal forum, even though the case is urgent? Is it of 
serious obligation to have witnesses for the profession of faith? 

CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: There seems to be no doubt that the man has incurred 
the censure for heresy which he publicly professed, for the sin of 
heresy is committed by the acts which he did, though he did not 
formally join a non-Catholic religion. He incurred excommunication 
also for marrying before a non-Catholic minister, and, though the 
wife is now dead, the excommunication nevertheless rests on him 
until he is absolved from it. If the man’s practical apostasy from 
the Catholic Faith was known publicly in the place where he wishes 
to approach the Sacraments, no priest should outside the case of 
danger of death administer the Sacraments. A confessor may not 
interfere with the public discipline of the Church. Our correspon- 
dent says that the confessor made use of the concession of Canon 
2254, which permits the confessor to absolve from all censures late 
sententt@ no matter how they are reserved, provided the penitent 
has recourse through the confessor to the ecclesiastical authorities to 
submit himself and do what they demand in atonement for the sins 
that brought on the censure. We doubt very much whether the 
conditions of Canon 2254 are verified in a man who did not hesitate 
for years to insult the Catholic Faith and the Church. To say that 
now he is so sorry that it is hard for him to wait until the bishop 
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has decided what he should do in reparation for the scandal and how 
and by whom the absolution should be given him, is imaginary rather 
than real. The case should be referred to the bishop, and he should 
insist on the absolution from heresy in the external forum where the 
matter is public. According to the law of the Code, the absolution 
in the external forum must precede the absolution in confession, and 
once the absolution has been given in the external forum by the 
priest delegated by the bishop, any confessor may afterwards absolve 
him in confession. The Code demands absolution in the external 
forum by the Ordinary or his delegate in presence of at least two 
witnesses, and we think that the matter of having two witnesses is 
of grave obligation because it is only by the presence of the two wit- 
nesses that it becomes an absolution in the external forum. 


Does Reception of Holy Communion During the Paschal Season 
Satisfy Both the Precept of the Church and of Christ? 


Question: (a) If a Catholic receives Holy Communion within the Paschal 
time, is he still bound sub gravi by the divine precept to receive once more at 
some other time of the year? Some priests hold that he is bound to do so. 

(b) Did the Council of Trent interpret the law of the Lateran Council 
to mean that the divine precept of receiving Holy Communion is fulfilled 
by receiving once at Paschal time? 

(c) If a Catholic receives Holy Communion once a year (say, at Christ- 
mas), is he still bound sub gravi to receive again at Paschal time? 

(d) If a Catholic receives Holy Communion twelve times a year, is he 
also bound sub gravi to receive again within the Paschal season? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: (a) If a Catholic receives Holy Communion during the 
Easter season, he is not under obligation to receive again during the 
year. Perhaps the ancient rule mentioned in several Councils to 
receive at least at Christmas, Easter and Pentecost may have left the 
impression with some students of the history of church discipline 
that the reception of Holy Communion during the Easter season is 
not sufficient to comply both with the divine law and the law of the 
Church. However, the teaching of theologians is quite unanimous 
that the Easter Communion satisfies the entire obligation. 

(b) It is certain that both the Fourth Lateran Council and the 
Council of Trent meant to interpret the law of Christ, or rather to 
determine authoritatively the law of Christ, for Our Lord made the 
reception of Holy Communion obligatory but did not determine how 
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often it was to be received. Whatever He did not determine specifi- 
cally, He undoubtedly committed to His Church to do, for He says 
that He sent His Apostles into the world as He had been sent by 
His Father. Some may ask why the Church has had various rules 
at different times on the frequency of reception of Holy Com- 
munion. Again, why was it that in the early centuries of the Church 
people who had committed certain very serious crimes were barred 
from Holy Communion practically for a lifetime, though they were 
sincerely sorry for their sins and did the penance demanded by the 
Church? Cardinal Gasparri answers that, in the first place, these 
rules were not regulations made by the Supreme Authority of the 
Church, and that therefore one might say that local Councils did 
misunderstand the divine precept. He, however, reasons that Christ 
committed the administration of the Holy Eucharist to His Church, 
and though Our Lord wants all who believe in Him to accept the 
greatest of all gifts He offers to them, nevertheless He left the dis- 
pensation of this as of all other graces mankind gets through Him 
to His Church, which is to dispense them as she sees fit (cfr. Gas- 
parri, “De Ss. Eucharistia,” II, n. 1149). Evidently that is so con- 
sidering the various laws of the Church at various times. Even now 
the reception of Holy Communion once a year during the Easter sea- 
son is not absolutely fixed by the Church, for the Lateran Council, re- 
peated by the Council of Trent, said that the proprius sacerdos 
(which has been officially declared to mean the proper Ordinary, 
one’s pastor, or one’s confessor) may for a reasonable cause prolong 
the time of reception of Holy Communion beyond the Easter season. 
The Code of Canon Law (cfr. Canon 859, §1) has the same provi- 
sion on this point as the Lateran Council. 

(c) If a Catholic receives Holy Communion once a year outside 
the Easter season (¢.g., at Christmas), he is still bound sub gravi to 
receive during the Easter season. One may say that he has fulfilled 
the divine precept, but he has not complied with the precept of the 
Church. In those countries where there are very few priests and 
these have to take care of the scattered Catholic families, it may not 
be possible for all the faithful to receive Holy Communion during 
the Easter season. The Holy See said in reference to the Catholics 
in China that they are bound to receive once a year if it is possible, 
and if there is no grave danger preventing them. The missionaries 
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should endeavor to give all the faithful an opportunity to receive 
Holy Communion at least within two or three months before or 
after the Easter season, and, if that is not possible, at least once a 
year within the period from Easter to Easter (Collectanea de Prop. 
Fide, n.707). 

(d) If a Catholic receives Holy Communion quite frequently dur- 
ing the year, he is nevertheless bound sub gravi to receive during the 
Easter season, because the other Communions, being voluntary and 
devotional, do not serve to fulfill the precept. Accidentally they may 
satisfy the obligation of the precept of the Church, namely, when 
through some obstacle or other it becomes very difficult for the per- 
son to receive during the Easter Season. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 




















CASUS MORALIS 


Proper Form of Renewal of Consent in Marriage 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—Benignus, an assistant, learns in confession from Bernard, a 
widower recently remarried, that both the penitent and his newly 
wedded spouse are greatly worried about the validity of their marriage. 
It was contracted in due and proper form before the parish-priest, with 
only a dispensation from the banns granted in view of the superadult 
age of the woman. But now they have discovered an impediment of 
which they never dreamed at the time of the marriage. During Lent 
they have been attending a course of sermons on marriage, delivered 
at a local shrine by a learned and popular preacher, and in his latest 
sermon he explained the nature of some of the impediments, and in 
particular that of crime. Bernard now confesses that during his former 
marriage he had little love for his consort and was often unfaithful to 
her. Among the companions to his illicit intercourse was his present 
partner, for whom he had even then entertained deep affection, and on 
one occasion they had mutually promised to contract marriage once 
Bernard was free of the existing bond. This promise he later redeemed 
by marrying her. But until hearing this sermon he had never suspected 
that it was an obstacle to marriage; rather he had thought he was 
doing the decent thing by marrying her, since she had been quite young 
and a virgin until he seduced her. It was true that the pastor in ex- 
amining them before the second marriage had asked them cautiously 
about their relations during Bernard’s first marriage, but they had con- 
sidered the question undeserving of an answer and so had replied un- 
truthfully. Now, since the sermon his conscience gave him no peace 
and his wife was still more worried than he. They were still together 
but had abstained from all marital intercourse; in fact, she threatened 
unless something was done to separate from him entirely. Benignus, 
having listened thus far, asked Bernard if the fact of his crime was 
known to anyone save himself and his wife; on being assured that it 
was truly occult, he consoled him by saying that it would be quite easy 
to rectify things. Without revealing their names, Benignus would apply 
to the bishop for a dispensation, which would be granted without delay, 
and Bernard and his wife were to come to the rectory together within a 
week. Meanwhile let them continue to abstain from intercourse and 
cease to worry further about the matter. A week later they arrived at 
the rectory and were told the dispensation had been obtained. Then 
Benignus remarked that he would now call in witnesses so that they 
could be remarried in the proper way. Whereupon they raised objec- 
tions to anyone save the confessor knowing of their invalid marriage. 
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Benignus used every means of persuasion known to him, but failed to 
bring them around to his view, and finally felt obliged to let them go 
with nothing more than the assurance that he would earnestly beseech 
God to bring them to a better state of mind. What about the conduct 
of Benignus ? 


Solution.—(1) Benignus, since he had no reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity of Bernard and his wife, rightly concluded that their marriage 
was invalid from the first species of the impediment of crime, 
adultery with the mutual promise of marriage. All conditions for 
this impediment are clearly set forth in Bernard’s admission. The 
fact that they were totally ignorant of the law on the point would 
not save them, since ignorance of inhabilitating or invalidating laws 
does not exempt one from their consequences unless this is expressly 
stated (Canon 16, §1). All diriment impediments are in the nature 
of such laws, and no exception is extant for the impediment of 
crime, though it has the appearance of a penalty. Now, since no 
grave injury threatened the parties over the time required to procure 
the dispensation from the Ordinary, Benignus could not validly 
grant the dispensation himself, but quite properly applied for a dis- 
pensation in the internal forum, giving fictitious names. Again, 
since the removal of the impediment would not revalidate the mar- 
riage without renewal of consent (as required in Canons 1133-34), 
it was his duty to make known to the parties this obligation. 

(2) But just what form was the renewal of consent to take in 
this case of an occult impediment known to both parties of the 
marriage? This is what Benignus should have informed himself of 
in the interval elapsing between the confession of Bernard and the 
arrival of the dispensation. If he had taken the trouble to consult 
the Code, he would have found in Canon 1135, first, that only when 
the impediment is public does the Church demand renewal of consent 
by both parties in the form prescribed by law (1.e., before the Ordi- 
nary or pastor of the place, or a priest delegated by either, and two 
witnesses). When the impediment is occult and known only to one 
party of the marriage, it suffices that the party conscious of the im- 
pediment shall privately and secretly renew consent provided that the 
other party perseveres in the consent previously given. And lastly 
in our case, when the impediment is occult but known to both parties, 
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it is sufficient that consent be renewed privately and secretly by both 
parties. Benignus thus demanded more than the law requires. 

(3) We do not censure him for asking the parties to come to the 
rectory together, since it might be just as well that he personally 
assure them both of the reception of the dispensation and have them 
give consent anew in his presence. Even that was not strictly neces- 
sary, for where the impediment (as in this case) affects both, the 
dispensation, if executed on one party, applies to both. Nor need 
this private and secret renewal of consent take the form of words, 
but may consist in any external manifestation of the new act of the 
will in a marriage known to be invalid. This is verified in the resump- 
tion or even the continuance of conjugal intercourse with that intent. 

(4) It is the duty then, and a grave duty, of Benignus to correct 
his mistake effectively by summoning or going to the parties. Per- 
haps the easiest way to rectify matters is to tell them it will be suffi- 
cient that they renew their consent in his presence without any 
witnesses. This will seem to them more like a new marriage, and 
they will have no anxiety whether they express the proper intention 
in the other manner indicated above. 

















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Encyclical of the Holy Father on the Fifteenth Centenary of the 
Council of Ephesus 

Fifteen hundred years ago at the City of Ephesus in Asia Minor, 
the bishops of the Catholic Church met in solemn council to con- 
demn the erroneous teaching of Nestorius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. He sought to distinguish two persons in Christ, the human 
and the divine, and destroy the admirable work of God by which the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity had united to Himself the 
human nature, a human body and human soul, in such an intimate 
way that the divine person carried the human nature so that its union 
with the divine was as perfect and as complete as anything human 
or earthly can ever be united to the Divinity. Nobody fails to see 
the tremendous honor that the Son of God thereby conferred upon 
human nature. The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, says that three 
points stand out very prominently in the Council of Ephesus: (1) 
the proclamation of the article of faith that in Christ there is but 
one person and that is the divine; (2) that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
has a right to the title of Mother of God; (3) that by the will of 
Christ the Supreme Head of the Church has supreme and absolute 
authority in matters of faith and morals over the individual Christian 
as well as over the entire body of Christians. 


The erroneous teaching of Nestorius was brought to the attention 
of Pope Celestine by Cyrillus, Patriarch of Alexandria in Egypt. 
The Pope convoked a Synod at Rome to discuss the matter with his 
clergy. Then he wrote to the Patriarch Nestorius that he (the 
Pope) had come to the decision that his teaching of the dual per- 
sonality in Christ was erroneous and against the teaching of the 
Church, whether at Rome, or Alexandria, or Constantinople (at least 
until Nestorius had become Patriarch). He, therefore, commanded 
Nestorius to make an open and written denunciation of his error 
within ten days after the receipt of this notice from the Holy See, 
and in case of disobedience he would be deprived of the communion 
with the Universal Catholic Church—that is, he would be excom- 
municated. 

A messenger was sent by the Holy See to the Patriarch of Alex- 
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andria with instructions to execute the orders of the Holy See con- 
cerning the Patriarch of Constantinople. Before the Patriarch of 
Alexandria had executed the orders, the Emperors Theodosius and 
Valentinian desired to have a General Council of the Church at 
Ephesus. To this proposal Pope Celestine agreed and sent legates 
to represent him. While the Pope gave the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople an extension of time for the disavowal of his errors so that 
he might be present at the Council and there retract his false teach- 
ing, the Supreme Pontiff absolutely insisted that the doctrinal 
question was decided and that the Council was obliged to accept the 
decision. The Fathers of the Council enthusiastically proclaimed 
their uniformity in faith with the Roman Pontiff. In their con- 
demnation of Nestorius by which they deprived him of the episcopal 
dignity and of communion with the Church, they stated that they 
were obliged to come to this decision because of the sacred canons 
and the letter of Pope Celestine. 

The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, says that there have been men 
who excused Nestorius as though he had never taught the heretical 
doctrine ascribed to him, and maintained that the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria had a personal grudge against Nestorius and was jealous of 
him and for this reason ascribed to him doctrines which the Patriarch 
of Constantinople never taught. However, the Pope has only to 
refer to the historical documents of the days following the Council 
of Ephesus to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the Oriental 
bishops fully admitted that Nestorius had been teaching a doctrine 
that was contrary to a well-established tradition and against the 
accepted interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

As to the teaching that in Christ there is but one person (the 
divine), which carries the human nature (body and soul) without 
the human personality, there is sufficient indication in the Holy 
Scriptures that this is the true understanding of the mystery of the 
Incarnation, for even in the works that absolutely require the divine 
power Christ acts in His own name, the same person performs works 
which God alone can do, and that person does things which are 
proper to the human nature. Always and in all things Christ in the 
Holy Gospels speaks and acts as one person, at one time acting 
through his divine nature and doing things which are possible to 
God only, at other times acting through the human nature and doing 
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things that are proper to human beings. The Holy Father pleads 
with these who believe in Christ but are separated from union with 
the Catholic Church to return to the unity of faith, that unity which 
was so strongly asserted in the Council of Ephesus. 


From the true teaching of the Incarnation of Christ follows the 
other doctrine of the Church that the Mother of Christ truly de- 
serves the title of Mother of God. Elizabeth in the Holy Gospels 
greets the Blessed Virgin as “the Mother of my Lord.” It is un- 
doubtedly true that what was born of the Blessed Virgin was the 
Son of God, as the Archangel Gabriel announces. It was the divine 
personality of the Son of God that shaped flesh and blood into the 
human body, the divine personality that carried, sustained, and pene- 
trated the body and soul which the Saviour assumed to perform the 
work of redemption for the human race. From that union of the 
divine person with the human nature comes the immeasurable dig- 
nity of the Mother of Christ, who has come as close to God as a 
created being can come, excepting only the human nature of Christ. 


The Holy Father is pleased to note that in more recent times there 
has been a tendency among some of the non-Catholic Churches to 
acknowledge the dignity of the Mother of Christ and to revere and 
honor her. If this devotion to the Mother of God is sincere, it 
should be a step towards union with the one Church from which all 
other Christian Churches got whatever they have of Christianity. 
The Holy Father urges all to rely with childlike confidence on the 
Mother of Christ whom He Himself gave us as our mother when 
dying on the cross. The Pope prays that she may obtain from God 
the reunion of the separated churches. 

Finally, the Holy Father announces that in commemoration of the 
fifteenth centenary of the Council of Ephesus a special Mass and 
Office shall be gotten up by the Sacred Congregation of Rites for the 
whole Church (Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, December 25, 1931; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 493). 


Indulgences of the Way of the Cross 
In the course of centuries many indulgences have been granted by 
various Popes for the devotion of the Way of the Cross. As some 
of the original documents containing those concessions had been lost 
in the course of time, it was impossible to know precisely what indul- 
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gences had been conceded. In order to have certainty in the matter, 
the Holy Father revokes all former concessions of indulgences to the 
Way of the Cross and prescribes that the following indulgences only 
can be gained wherever the Stations of the Way of the Cross have 
been legitimately erected : 

(1) a plenary indulgence to be gained as often as the Way of the 
Cross is made; 

(2) an additional plenary indulgence is granted to those who re- 
ceive Holy Communion on the day on which they make the Way of 
the Cross, or also, if they have made the Way of the Cross ten times 
during one month, to those who receive Holy Communion any day 
during that month; 


(3) a partial indulgence of ten years and as many quarantines is 
granted for each Station if one has started the Way of the Cross 
and does not for any reasonable cause finish the same. 

The same indulgences are granted to those persons who for reason 
of illness, travel, or other legitimate reason cannot visit a place where 
the Stations of the Way of the Cross are erected, provided they 
hold in their hands a crucifix blessed with the Stations of the Way 
of the Cross and recite twenty Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glory. 
If for any reasonable cause they cannot recite all the twenty Our 
Fathers, etc., necessary to gain the plenary indulgence, they can gain 
for each Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory a partial indulgence of 
ten years and as many quarantines. If a person is so ill that he can 
only kiss or look at the crucifix blessed with the indulgences of the 
Way of the Cross, and cannot even pronounce an ejaculatory prayer, 
he may nevertheless gain the plenary indulgence (Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, October 20, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 522). 


STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of April 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Man’s Infidelity and God’s Mercy 
By A. E. Mutiany, O.S.B. 
“This is the victory which overcometh the world” (1 John, v. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The single purpose of the Incarnation. 
(2) Jewish infidelity as assessed by the Risen Saviour. 
(3) Modern infidelity as assessed by the Risen Saviour. 
(4) Application to the individual Christian. 
(5) A better appreciation of the purpose of the Incarnation 
should rule our lives. 


On this octave of the feast of the Resurrection of Our Lord from 
the dead, we may well consider for a few minutes the single purpose 
which brought Our Saviour down from heaven to earth. All His 
life here on earth—His fastings, His humiliations, His passion and 
His death upon the cross—had but one aim, namely, to redeem the 
human race, to repurchase our freedom and to open once more to us 
the gates of the kingdom of heaven. Our Divine Saviour performed 
the task given to Him, He fulfilled the will of His Heavenly Father. 


Jewish Infidelity 

On that first Easter morn when Our Lord rose from the tomb, He 
stood there looking down on the scene before Him. Below Him lay 
the Holy City, with the first bright rays of the morning sun lighting 
the eastern sky. There lay the white pinnacles of the Temple in 
which He had so often taught and prayed. There was the house of 
Herod where He had been mocked and scourged, and the court of 
Pilate where he had been condemned. Yonder He could trace the 
road that led to Calvary, and upon the hillside still stood the cross 
upon which He had given His life forus. What thoughts must have 
passed through His mind as He looked on that beloved city—that 
holy city, God’s city housing God’s chosen people, the people God 
had loved and blessed with every blessing God could give! 

He now reviews the entire history of this nation—the favors He 
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had showered upon it, the aids and the benefits He had bestowed on 
it, the miracles He had worked in its behalf. He recalls how He 
had brought this people out of the land of bondage and given them a 
land fertile and profitable; how He had defended them constantly 
against their enemies. Countless times He had pardoned their in- 
fidelities and their worship of other gods. Prophets He had sent 
them, mighty kings and wise rulers. Yes, and after they had again 
and again forsaken Him, at length He had Himself come to them. 
And even the very Son of God they had rejected. They would not 
have Him for their ruler, nay, they hounded Him through the streets 
of their city, they preferred a common malefactor to Him, they 
jeered at Him, they would have none of Him but crucified Him who 
had come to save them. Once again they had preferred other gods 
before the One True and Living God. 

These were probably some of the thoughts, dear brethren, which 
passed through the mind of Our Lord on that first Eastern morn, 
and as He reviews in His mind all this people might have been and 
should have been and all that it was, must not the solemn and awful 
thought, “Was it worth it?” have crossed His mind? 

Was it worth while for the Son of God to have sacrificed Himself, 
as He did, for this miserable and ungrateful people? When you con- 
sider this people through all their past history, and see their manifold 
crimes, their abominations, their perversions, and their final rejec- 
tion of the long-promised Messiah, would you or any other man who 
carefully thought over this question say that they were worthy that 
God should give a thought to them—least of all, that He should die 
for them? Yet, God’s ways are not our ways, nor His judgments 
ours. God knows all things and knows the value of everything. 
There can be no mistake in His estimate of all things. He can see 
the past and the future. He does not have to weigh the pros and 
cons. He does not have to add and substract. There is no guessing 
in His calculations; there are no uncertainties, no probabilities. No, 
each and every detail is plain before Him. His omnipotent mind 
makes no mistakes. His judgment never errs. Yet, He in His 
wisdom and knowledge and after weighing up both sides of the 
question—this ungrateful people on the one side and His Incarna- 
tion, His life, and His passion and death on the other side—decides 
that it was worth it. Is it not astonishing, then, to think that this 
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worthless people were considered worthy of the precious blood of 
Our Lord? 


Infidelity of Modern Nations 

Redemption, of course, was not for the Jews only. There were 
other nations and other countries, other generations of peoples, to be 
redeemed. Our Lord’s mind considered not only the Jews, not only 
that present living generation, but His mind travelled far into the 
future and into distant lands. Before Him lay open, as a book, all 
the nations and kingdoms of the world. The mighty nations of the 
past had had their day, but yet more mighty nations were to arise. 
They too would pass away, and others take their place. But to God’s 
all-seeing eye they were all present at that moment. He beheld them 
now before Him. Even the great cities of today, with all their 
splendors and riches, their great magnificent buildings, their power, 
and vast possessions—He saw them as we see them today, only 
more clearly. We indeed see them and know what they are. We 
know their pride and stubbornness. We see plainly before us their 
sins. We know that in our large towns sin and iniquity reign on 
every side, that God is almost unknown to their inhabitants; or if 
He is known to them, it is in name only. Men and women live as if 
there were no God, with an utter disregard of all God’s laws. They 
have made for themselves other gods, gods of their own making. 
They are living for this world and all the world can give. Pride, 
wealth, ambition, lust, unlawful pleasures, self-indulgence are their 
gods, and how they work and slave for them! 

Where today is God’s law, and how is it kept? How many are 
there who give more than a passing thought to God these days? 
Read through the histories of all the modern nations, and what do 
you find? You find the same rejection of God and His law in almost 
every age and in nearly every nation. See how His Church has been 
and is even now being persecuted. See how that Church which God 
planted on earth to help man has been driven from land to land. 
Behold the hatred that the governments of practically every country 
have manifested towards it. When we think of the ungratefulness 
of the Jews of old, let us remember how frequently succeeding na- 
tions have also rejected their God and persecuted Him. They have de- 
nied Him, they have despised Him, they have banished Him. In 
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their schools, in their legislatures, in their governments, in their 
treaties, they will have none of Him. 

Reviewing in prospect the whole vast world in every generation— 
beholding all its crimes and its sins, its atrocities and ghastly wars, 
its murders and falsehoods, its impurities and abominations, its 
pillage and plunders, its infidelities and cruelties—and remembering 
at the same time His bitter passion and death, must not Our Saviour 
have asked Himself the same question: “Was it worth it?” Again 
the same answer rings out unmistakeable and certain: “Yes, it was.” 
We poor creatures stand bewildered at the wonderful self-sacrifice 
of Our Saviour. Words are too feeble to express our amazement. 
Our minds cannot grasp the infinite goodness of God to His crea- 
tures. Why should He deem it worth His while to die for these 
people who never even bother about Him, unless it is to offend 
against Him? The ways of God are truly unsearchable and inscru- 
table to us. We are lost in the ocean of His infinite love and infinite 


mercy for us. 


A Question for Each of Us 

Yet, dear brethren, while we wonder at the thought of God’s 
mercy to mankind, I would ask you each one here to ask himself 
this one question: “Was it worth God’s while to die for me?” He 
died for all mankind and therefore for me, but do I ever think that, 
if it had been necessary, He would have died for my salvation alone. 
Honestly, am I worth it? 

This is a question which calls for our serious consideration. It is 
an intimate question, a matter upon which only we ourselves and God 
can judge: ‘Was it worth while that the Son of God should die for 
me?” On the one side, you have the Eternal God, and on the other 
side you have yourself. We cannot know the meaning of God’s 
infinity. With our poor human minds we can never hope to fathom 
nor even to grasp a little of the wonders, the splendors, the beauty, 
the infinite power, and majesty of the Eternal God. We can only 
stand and gaze in awe at the greatness of the mighty attributes of 
God. 

But we do know something of ourselves. Every one of us has a 
more or less good opinion of himself. Of course, we know our own 
faults and shortcomings quite well, but we all have our own ideas 
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of these faults. We are too prone to regard our sins as really after 


all mere slips—nothing as compared with the faults and failings of 
those about us. 

We are so ready to make excuses for our own sins, to whitewash 
our worst crimes but, if we are honest with ourselves as we ask our- 
selves that question, surely our answer must be that we are not 
worthy that God should give us one thought. Let us cast a candid 
glance over our past lives—over the years of our youth, our budding 
manhood, our middle age, over our declining years—and see before 
us our sins. The number of them will probably astonish us, the 
gravity of them humiliate us. Let us try to see ourselves as God 
sees us. Let us place our sins in one side of the scale and in the 
other set the mangled, crucified form of Our Saviour, and once 
again ask ourselves this question: “Was it worth while that the very 
Son of God Himself should die for me?” 

Must every one of us not confess that his fellow-men would have 
given him up as worthless long ago? Yet, He who is the supreme 
judge of the value of all things, looking on us and in spite of all 
He sees there, says: “Yes, it was worth while to die for them.” 
Worth while to die even for you, even for me! 

Surely, we must be astonished and ashamed to think that Our 
Lord should deem us worthy of His passion and death. Standing 
beside our Risen Lord and looking with Him first on our past lives 
and then on the cross that still shows up on the hillside of Calvary, 
let us sincerely and firmly resolve that from this very minute for- 
ward it will be our duty and our endeavor to make ourselves more 
worthy of this great sacrifice. Irom today we shall have a better 
appreciation of the worth of our immortal souls. Now that we 
realize better the price they have cost our Saviour, we understand 
how precious they are in His sight. No more shall we expose them 
to danger and to death, no more shall we be reckless and daring with 
them. On the contrary, we shall be careful to protect and guard 
them from every peril, from every snare and pitfall that this life and 
our soul’s enemies have placed for their ruin. We shall rise with 
our Risen Saviour to a new life. Our past will be put away forever. 
Courageously relying on the grace and merits of the passion and 
death of Our Saviour, we shall face every temptation and success- 
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fully fight against it, knowing that He who died for us is risen and 
has ascended into heaven, there to prepare for us a place in His 
eternal kingdom. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Spread of the Gospel 
By Tuomas P. Pue an, Litt.D., LL.D. 


“And other sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear My voice and there shall be one fold and one shepherd” (John 
x. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: Christ and His Apostles. 
II. The Character of the Apostles. 
III. The Labors of the Apostles. 
IV. The Missionary Endeavors of the Ages. 
V. Present Conditions. 

Before ascending into heaven Christ commanded His Apostles: 
“And you shall be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and even to the uttermost parts of the earth” (Acts, 
i. 8). He became incarnate to save all men, even sinners and repro- 
bates, and to found a Church with Himself as the invisible head and 
with Peter and his successors in the episcopate of Rome as the visi- 
ble head. “Going, teach all nations,’ was His admonition to His 
messengers, “baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded” (Matt., xxviii. 19-20). Although 
His doctrines were destined to be “stumbling blocks” to His own 
people, and He Himself was “set for the fall and the resurrection of 
many in Israel” (Luke, ii. 34), He commissioned His servants to 
go forth and proclaim to the entire world His eternal truths and to 
gather all peoples into His fold. His teachers were weak and cow- 
ardly, uneducated, unknown, drawn from the lowest strata of Jewish 
life, from the humblest avocations, yet He sent them forth to conquer 
the pagan world and the religion of Imperial Rome. Little wonder 
that their courage failed when they first faced that gigantic problem! 
Judea had fallen beneath the yoke of the Mistress of the World; re- 
bellion and sedition seethed in every Jewish heart, for their Temple 
was desecrated, their nationality destroyed. Could these simple 
peasants induce the haughty Romans to abandon the traditions of 
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centuries to embrace the religion of a crucified Jew? Even His own 
kinsfolk had rejected His teachings and condemned Him to a most 
ignoble fate, meted out only to thieves, murderers and malefactors. 


The Character of the Apostles 

When the Master died on the cross, and His broken body was in- 
terred in the rocky tomb, hopeless despair gripped the disciples’ if 
hearts, but His glorious resurrection revived their drooping spirits, } 
and during His sojourn among them for forty days their joy was 
complete. But on that sad morning when the cloud hid Him from 
their sight, their courage receded again, and they fled to the security 
of the upper chamber. Trembling and weeping, they cowered in that j 
retreat, their only hope being His promise to send them divine assist- 
ance; “But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in My name, He will teach you all things and bring back to : 
your minds whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John, xiv. 26). 
Cowardice vanished and they went forth heroes: “They were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost and began to speak with divers tongues 
according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak” (Acts. ii, 4). The 
eloquence of Peter brought thousands into the fold, and the Church 
of Christ was born. 


The Labors of the Apostles 

No longer timid and hesitating, the valiant Twelve went forth and 
soon the glad tidings were heard in Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Asia 
Minor, the Mesopotamian Valley, in distant India and Persia, along 
the Mediterranean basin, in classic Athens and Imperial Rome, Egypt, 7 
the land of mystery, and all Northern Africa embraced the teachings ; 
of the Crucified One. Paul and Barnabas, Luke and Mark, Timothy 
and Titus, with a host of other valiant disciples, instructed, ordained 
and consecrated worthy converts, and carried the divine doctrines to 
the farthest limits of the Roman dominions. The Jews ridiculed 
and opposed their teachings, and the Roman philosophers vilified ) 
their dogmas and ceremonies, arousing the hatred and animosity of 
the common people against the atheists, murderers, cannibals (as the 
disciples were stigmatized), so that an intermittent persecution of 
three centuries was launched against Christ’s followers. Thousands 
died in the arena, the circus, the prison. Thousands of victims were 
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hurled headlong to their death in the waters of the Tiber. Christian- 
ity was proscribed, illicit, dangerous to the State, and immoral. The 
hunted Christians fled to the Catacombs, practising their religion by 
stealth. Yet, when the waves were stilled and the storm ceased and 
the refugees emerged from their hiding places, the new cult increased 
and multiplied. After the Apostles had sowed the faith by the 
effusion of their blood and the disciples watered the seed by their 
tears and lamentations, paganism ran its course, Christianity had 
triumphed and a Christian emperor sat on the throne of the Czsars. 


The Missionary Endeavors of the Ages 

Throughout the centuries the same thirst for souls prevailed, and 
apostolic men and women whose ancestors received the precious gift 
of faith from zealous apostles of other lands longed to kindle the 
light of faith among those who were still sitting in the darkness of 
idolatry and superstition. Patrick evangelized Ireland, Augustine 
Britain, Boniface Germany, Cyril and Methodius Slavonia. When 
barbarian forays and wanton pillage wellnigh eradicated education, 
civilization and religion from among Continental peoples, the chil- 
dren of the civilizers brought back faith, learning and culture to the 
dwellers along the Rhine and the Rhone, the Danube and the Don. 
As their prototypes in the infant Church suffered poverty, persecu- 
tion and martyrdom, so sorrow and suffering were likewise the por- 
tion of the Christian missionaries of later centuries. When the 
genius of the Genoese mariner discovered the Western World, Chris- 
tian Europe poured her choicest workers on its shores to win the 
souls of the new people to the Fold of Christ. Gratitude for the 
faith so gratuitously bestowed on their ancestors through the mercy 
and goodness of God impelled them to leave home and country and 
kinsfolk to expound the Gospel to their less fortunate brethern. 


Present Conditions 
The real test of the sincerity of a nation’s faith is its zeal in pro- 
moting missionary endeavor. Christ’s command to His Apostles “to 
teach all nations” was not for the Twelve alone, but for all Christians 
until the end of time. He came to save all men; He shed His 
Precious Blood for all. Throughout the centuries His brave and 
zealous sons and daughters have gone forth to spread His eternal 
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truths. The command was addressed to all: “There shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” Almost twenty centuries after this com- 
mand there are millions living in schism, heresy, paganism, idolatry. 
“Them also I must bring,” He declares. All Christians are bound 
to assist in the consummation of the Lord’s command. All cannot 
leave home and country to labor among the heathens, but all can 
pray, encourage, and support the priests, brothers and sisters who 
are voluntarily exiles for the sake of Christ. Already America has 
added her quota to the contingent laboring in the fields afar. The 
probationary period has passed, and her children are eager to labor 
in the ranks of the missionary army. Watch, work and pray for the 
conversion of your separated brethern, for those who abandoned the 
faith during the early ages or have remained outside the bulwarks 
of God’s love, for those weaned away during the upheaval of the 
sixteenth century, for those individuals who have scattered into 
strange pastures, that in God’s own time all may return to their true 
home so that “there may be one fold and one shepherd.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
St. Joseph 
By StepHen J. Brown, S.J. 
“Joseph, the husband of Mary of whom was born Jesus who is called Christ” 
(Maitt., i. 16). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Worldwide celebration. Universal Patronage. 
How deserved? An obscure and uneventful life. 
I. Dignity of St. Joseph. 
(a) Husband of our Lady. 
(b) Foster-Father of Christ. 
II, Holiness of St. Joseph. 
(a) Spirit of faith. 
(b) Humility. 
Ill. His way of life. 
Conclusion: An obscure and insignificant life may 


(a) hide great holiness and so be precious in God's sight; 
(b) be best in itself and for others. 


During this week the Feast of St. Joseph’s Patronage will be cele- 
brated throughout the Universal Church. If with something of the 
speed of light you could travel eastwards across the breadth of the 
Atlantic Ocean, you would find yourselves amid the huge, busy, 
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smoke-begrimed industrial cities of England, and there you would 
find Catholics of English and Irish race uniting everywhere to cele- 
brate this great feast. Near London itself you would come upon the 
home of England’s first missionary society. It was founded in 
honor of St. Joseph and dedicated to his name. All the houses of this 
great missionary organization—in far-off Borneo, in New Zealand, 
in India and by the great lakes of Central Africa—are keeping the 
feast of their Patron. A little further from London you would come 
across a college conducted by Josephite Fathers at Weybridge. And, 
if you then travelled southwards or southwest, you would find the 
feast being celebrated alike in the great cathedrals and in the humble 
chapels of France and Spain and Italy. In the great New World of 
America you will find celebrations taking place from ocean to ocean. 
You will find great churches dedicated in honor of St. Joseph and 
Religious Orders bearing his name. North, south, east and west, 
even in the most distant lands, you would find many a missionary 
priest who owes his vocation and the great work he is doing for God 
to a little society that was founded in Ireland in honor of St. Joseph.” 

But all this is as nothing to the great fact that the Universal 
Church with its three hundred millions of faithful has been placed 
under the special patronage of St. Joseph, and it is that great fact 
that we are celebrating more particularly this week. St. Patrick is 
the special Patron of Ireland, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Louis of 
France, and so of the rest. Each country has its national Patron 
Saint. But St. Joseph is the Patron, not of this or that country in 
particular, but of the Church as a whole. He is the Protector and 
Advocate of the entire Catholic world. And so the Church, not 
satisfied with dedicating the whole month of March to his honor and 
celebrating his feast on the nineteenth of that month, has instituted 
a special feast to honor and commemorate his Universal Patronage. 

We may well ask in what manner has St. Joseph deserved this 
great glory, this extraordinary dignity. When we hear that some 
signal honor has been bestowed upon a man, it is natural to turn to 
the story of his life. What has he accomplished, we ask; how has he 
earned such honors, what record has he to show? Now, the life- 
story of St. Joseph, or all we know of it, is recorded in the four 


1Mill Hill, Mother House of St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
2St. Joseph’s Young Priests’ Society. 
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Gospels. What do we find there? Let us see. Of the four Evan- 
gelists one does not so much as name him, another devotes to him 
but a passing reference. It is left to the first two chapters of the two 
remaining Gospels to tell us the scanty facts which are all that we 
know with certainty of his life. And even here he seems to be men- 
tioned only in so far as this mention is necessary to the story of the 
infancy of Christ. Never once does the sacred writer pause to 
describe him for us or to dwell upon his virtues. “Joseph being a 
just man”—that passing phrase alone sums up his character and his 
holiness. We know not where he was born or when; we know not 
when he died or how. And not a word he spoke has been recorded. 
And yet in these scant records there is enough and more than 
enough to justify the devotion and the veneration of all Christians 
for all time. Nevertheless, when I come here to speak to you about 
the glory of St. Joseph, I feel myself faced with a difficulty. What 
appeals to most men is the romantic, the adventurous, the heroic. 
Now, of all this there is nothing in the life of St. Joseph. In it all 
is lowliness and hiddenness. Yet, I must do what I can to bring you 
to see that true greatness may be found in such a life. 


Dignity of St. Joseph 

When God in His wisdom and mercy decreed the redemption of 
the human race, He willed to accomplish His purpose in such a way 
that our Redeemer should be at one and the same time God and man, 
God in order that His redeeming acts, His life and death, should 
have an infinite value, man in order that reparation might be made 
to God’s outraged justice by a representative of the very race that 
had committed the outrage. God willed, moreover, that this Re- 
deemer whom He was sending should be truly and really man, and 
consequently that, as He was to die like all men, He should be born 
like all men. Some woman, then, must be chosen to be His Mother. 
Think of what spotless purity, what high and exalted holiness, must 
be found in her who was destined to this tremendous honor; think 
how precious in God’s sight she was. 

But along with this human mother of the Word Incarnate another 
being came into the plans of God. One must be found to be the 
husband and guardian of this mother, to be the head and protector 
of this sacred family that was about to be formed upon earth. For 
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that lofty office, for that momentous charge and trust, God chose a 
village tradesman of Nazareth named Joseph. 

When the Word was made flesh and Our Saviour appeared in the 
world, another charge was entrusted to this same man. He became 
the foster-father of Christ, Our Lord. To him was committed the 
awful responsibility of watching over the infancy and childhood of 
the Redeemer and of keeping the secret of God. And faithfully did 
he fulfill it. He it was who sought out the stable where the Infant 
was to be born that first Christmas night. And the new-born Infant 
was laid in his protecting arms. It was he who, when Herod sought 
to murder this supposed rival to his throne, rose in the night and fled 
with the Child and with Mary into Egypt. During that long and 
perilous journey through the desert into an unknown land St. Joseph 
guided and shielded his precious charges; he supported them during 
their sojourn there; and then, when the tyrant was dead, he brought 
them back in safety into the Holy Land. And it was St. Joseph who 
by the labor of his hands maintained the Holy Family through the 
many years that passed before Christ was able to do a man’s work. 
And so for the twenty or more years that he dwelt at Nazareth with 
Jesus and Mary the world’s redemption was in his care. He exer- 
cised over Our Saviour the authority of a father and was gladly and 
humbly obeyed. He was, as it were, the shadow of the Eternal 
Father in heaven, taking His place and wielding authority in His 


name over the Eternal Son of God made man. 
eT FRR 
Holiness of St. Joseph — 

Surely the dignity of St. Joseph’s office and functions was great 
and exalted enough to warrant the veneration of all Christians. And 
is it not fitting and right that, as St. Joseph was the protector and 
guardian of the Holy Family on earth, he should now be declared 
the protector and patron of the Church which is God’s family, as it 
were, here below? But there is something which ought to raise 
St. Joseph still higher in our esteem and admiration. Little as Holy 
Scripture seems to say about him, it says enough for us to see and 
appreciate the greatness of his holiness. The story of his life re- 
veals the qualities that make a saint. 

There is, first, his spirit of faith. His was a faith that never 
hesitated in its simple, humble, undoubting acceptance of God’s 
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word. Before the birth of Christ he was told that our Blessed Lady 
would become the mother of a wonderful child. How that could 
come to pass, he did not know; it seemed impossible, but he believed, 
trusting in God’s word. And then at that great moment when Our 
Saviour first appeared in His own world in the form of a little, help- 
less, new-born Babe, St. Joseph believed that this Babe was the only 
begotten Son of God, that He was God Himself, and bowing down 
adored. 

The days passed on and Wise Men came from the East to adore 
the Child. That night St. Joseph was warned in vision to take the 
Child and His Mother and to fly with them into Egypt. Well might 
he have hesitated, wavering in his faith. Was not this Infant the 
Son of the all-powerful God? How came it that He had now to fly 
from a mere human tyrant? He had come to redeem Israel; yet, 
now He was forsaking Israel for a strange land, never, perhaps, to 
return. It was mysterious, unintelligible. But Joseph bowed before 
the authority of God. It was God’s will; therefore all must be for 
the best. He believed and obeyed. 

Then, as we read in the Gospels the story of St. Joseph, there 
shines forth from the pages another virtue which is a sure mark of 
holiness—humility, taking the form of self-effacement. The man 
who is thoroughly selfish has his thoughts so centered on himself, he 
is so full of his own interests, so determined to please and indulge 
himself that he has no place in his thoughts or in his heart for any 
but himself. How can such a man obey that great command of God: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with 
thy whole soul, with thy whole strength and with thy whole mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself”? Now, as we read what the Gospel 
tells us of St. Joseph’s life, we can find no trace of self-seeking. 
Nay, we can see clearly that with him all was self-effacement. He 
is never prominent, always an almost shadowy figure in the back- 
ground. At the great moments of his life he seems to have spoken 
scarcely at all, and the Gospel has not recorded a single word of his. 
He forgot himself to think only of his precious charges, Jesus and 
Mary. He lived for them alone. 

Many books have been written about the virtues of St. Joseph, his 
courage, his simplicity, his obedience, his prudence, his trust in God. 
But perhaps we have said enough to show not only his extraordinary 
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dignity, the great rdle he played in God’s mighty plan of redemption 
and therefore in the history of the world, but also how nobly he 
lived up to that rdle, how faithfully he served. 


His Way of Life 

And now I ask you to think for a moment what was the manner 
of life that was suited to one who had to fulfill so great a rdle in 
the plans of God and that was at the same time calculated to fit him 
for that role by making him a saint. 

The actual fact is astonishing when you come to reflect upon it. 
I am sure you can easily call to mind some tradesman in your native 
place—let us say a tailor in a small way of business, or a cobbler, or 
a blacksmith, or a carpenter. You have a sufficient idea of what the 
life of such men is like. Well, that was St. Joseph’s life. He be- 
longed to the working classes, as we call them. And he was quite 
poor. He and all his friends and neighbors were poor people, humble 
and obscure. He lived in a small, poor cottage in a little town scarce- 
ly known outside of that district, and he never moved out of that 
little town unless to go up as a pilgrim to Jerusalem. He had to 
work hard to earn the living of the Holy Family. His hands were 
the hands of a toiler, soiled and rough and hard. His clothes were 
the clothes of the poor, coarse and worn and patched. There was in 
his life no elegance, no learned ease, no intellectual activities. 

Yet, that was the way of life which God in His wisdom thought 
fitting and suitable for one who was the foster-father of the Eternal 
Son made Man and husband of the glorious Mother of God. 

There is in this a lesson that all of us may well ponder deeply and 
take to heart. A life that in outward seeming and in the eyes of men 
is utterly insignificant may be precious in God’s sight. You cannot 
judge men solely by what you see. Any day you may pass by people 
so outwardly mean and unattractive that you would not bestow on 
them a second glance. Yet, they may be dear to God and even great 
in His eyes. Never despise the lowly. You will run the risk of 
making some such tragic mistake as the people of Bethlehem made 
when they refused shelter to a Galilean peasant and his wife one cold 
December afternoon. 

After all, who knows whether under rough and shabby clothes 
there may not beat a noble and true heart? Who knows whether for 
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all their lowliness they may not bear within them the soul of a 
Joseph, most pleasing in God’s eyes? 

Again, a life that is hidden, obscure, spent in humdrum or thank- 
less toil, may be in reality a life of highest value. Do not repine be- 
cause your lot in life may be some task without glory and even with- 
out importance. It may be in reality as good for yourself and for 
others as any you could accomplish. You may be as happy in it as 
Joseph was with Jesus and Mary at Nazareth. And, after all, what 
matter what your task may be—tedious, or toilsome, or inglorious— 
so only it be God’s will for you. To do God’s will, to fulfill in what- 
ever walk of life the end for which He has sent us into this world, 
that is true success, true glory; that alone is the life worth living, 
the life from which we shall pass with honor into another and a 
greater life which is Life indeed. 


Finally, is it not a great comfort to think that we each may have 
as a protector and guide in our pilgrimage one who was the protector 
and guide of Christ Himself? Look confidently, then, to him for 
help and protection in the struggle of life, and in the solemn moment 
of your death. Join his name in your prayers with the Sacred 
Names of Jesus and Mary. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Work of the Holy Ghost in the Church 
By Lamsert Notte, O.S.B. 


“The Spirit of Truth will teach you all truth. ... He shall glorify Me, because 
He shall receive of Mine and shall show it to you” (John, xvi. 13, 14). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The Gospel contains one of the consolations given by 
Our Lord to the Apostles before their separation, namely, 
that He would send them the Holy Ghost. 

I. The Holy Ghost’s office of teaching and reminding to the end 
of the world. 

II. He also communicates to the Church the treasures of Christ’s 
holiness. As Christ received little glory on earth, the Holy 
Ghost procures that now by the manifestation of the effects 
of His saving work. 

III. The triumph of Christ in our Sacraments, and the glory He 
receives through the work of holy pastors appointed by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Conclusion: The work of the Holy Ghost and the glory of Christ 
in us cannot be achieved without our coédperation. 
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The words of the Holy Gospel, which the Church reads for us 
today as a remote preparation for the Feast of the Ascension, are 
taken from that instruction of Our Lord which he addressed to His 
disciples after the Last Supper when He consoled them in different 
ways on account of His approaching separation from them. The 
argument we have just heard is that it is good for them and for us 
that He did not remain visibly on earth. Whilst His bodily presence 
lasted, the disciples did not live by faith in the supernatural but clung 
to their natural notions. On the very day of His Ascension they 
asked Him whether He was going to restore the earthly kingdom 
of Israel, and they disputed amongst themselves as to the positions 
they were going to hold in that earthly kingdom. His departure 
from earth would force them to take a more supernatural view of 
the kingdom of God and to live more by faith. But as they would 
feel so helpless in that difficult position, Our Lord explained how the 
Holy Ghost was going to take His own place as their guide and 
comforter, not indeed in a human way but by interior assistance. 
What Our Lord on that occasion promised the disciples held good 
not only in so far as the Apostles were concerned; it is also a promise 
to the whole of Christ’s Church, and it is being fulfilled in our own 
days. It is, therefore, well worth considering how this promise 
affects each one of us. 


The Holy Ghost’s Office of Teaching and Reminding 

Even at the end of His life Our Lord had reason to tell the 
Apostles: “I have many things to say to you, but you cannot grasp 
them now.” After the many sermons and instructions the chosen 
Twelve did not yet realize the full meaning of the Gospel. Christ, 
therefore, promised them the Holy Ghost, not only to remind them 
of those words of His which they had forgotten, but also to teach 
them the truths which they had only imperfectly grasped. The 
truths revealed to them by the Holy Spirit were not different from 
those taught by the Saviour; no, Our Lord said expressly : “He shall 
not speak of Himself; He shall receive of Mine and show it unto 
you.” This Spirit of Truth was not merely to come down on them 
on Pentecost as a passing visitor, for Our Lord promised (John, xiv. 
16) that He shall abide with the Church “for ever.” By His assist- 
ance the Apostles were to be the witnesses of the Gospel to the ends 
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of the world (Acts, i.8). He inspired the writers of the New Testa- 
ment books as He had inspired the Prophets of old (II Pet., i. 20). 
According to St. Paul, He gave them knowledge of the deepest mys- 
teries of God (I Cor., ii. 9 sqq.), for he writes: “What the things 
are which God has prepared for them who love Him He has revealed 
to us by His Spirit... . We have received the Spirit, that is of God; 
that we may know the things that are given us by God.” This is the 
same knowledge of which St. John (i. 18) says: “No man has seen 
God at any time; the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.” Thus, the truth of Christ and that 
of the Holy Ghost is the same. Christ preached it and showed it by 
His outward deeds; the Holy Ghost impresses it inwardly into the 
hearts of Christ’s disciples. We know both from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the history of the Church how the Holy Spirit pre- 
served the pastors of the Church in the true faith; how in times of 
dangers and trials He fulfilled Our Lord’s promise (Matt., x. 19, 
20): “When they shall deliver you up, take no thought how or 
what you speak: for it shall be given you in that hour what to speak. 
For it is not you that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you.” 


The Holy Ghost as a Teacher of Holiness 

The promised Holy Spirit is to the Church and to the faithful not 
only the teacher of the truths of faith but also a teacher of holiness, 
which He shares with the Son of God. St. Paul calls Him a witness 
to our consciences (Rom., i. 9), the inspirer of our prayers (Rom., 
viii. 26), without whom no one can say with true faith and devotion 
Lord Jesus (I Cor., xii. 3), and He communicates to us the same 
seven gifts which the Prophet attributed in a special way to the 
Messiah (Is., xi. 2, 3). Thus, we see how the Holy Ghost com- 
pleted, as it were, in the souls of the faithful the great work which 
Our Lord had performed outwardly during His earthly life, and the 
completion of which would not have been promoted but rather im- 
peded by His permanent visible abode on earth on account of our 
human propensity to depend upon outward appearances rather than 
enter into the interior character of the supernatural revelation. For 


the same reason Christ received on earth hardly any recognition of 
the great work He had done during His life, the work of our de- 
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livery from sin and hell and of the reopening of heaven; this glory 
would not be given to Him by men until they could see and witness 
some of the effects of His work. 


The Holy Ghost Glorifies the Work of Christ 

But the work of the Holy Ghost in the Church from the day of 
Pentecost onwards led to the manifestation of the effects of Christ’s 
work on earth; therefore, Christ predicted confidently: “The Holy 
Ghost will glorify Me, because He shall receive of Mine and shall 
shew it unto you.” This is not only true with the gift of truth, but 
also with the graces of the Holy Sacraments. 

By His death Our Lord secured for us the possibility of becoming 
again children of God. The Holy Spirit, in whom we are born again 
in Holy Baptism, communicates by it the dignity of God’s Children 
to us, also the right of the heavenly inheritance (Tit., iii., 5). This 
is in us a triumph of Christ over Satan, in whose power we were 
before Baptism. By the graces of Confirmation we receive strength 
as soldiers of Christ to defeat God’s enemies, and thus to show forth 
the glorious victory of Christ Himself, who through the Holy Spirit 
has supplied us with His own strength. In the same way, by the 
power of absolution which the priest receives under the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost, that glorious work of Christ, the destruction of sin 
and the victory over eternal death, is constantly performed to the 
glory of His power, wisdom and mercy. Again the benefits which 
the members of the Church receive through the consecration of their 
chief pastors, the Pope and the bishops, are communicated through 
the Holy Ghost to the greater glory of Christ. For we know from 
St. Paul (Acts, xx. 28) that “the Holy Ghost has placed the bishops 
to rule the Church of God.” And we know from the Acts of the 
Apostles that Paul’s own consecration was due to the fact that “the 
Holy Ghost said to the pastors at Antioch: ‘Separate me Saul and 
Barnabas to the work whereunto I have taken them.’” For this 
reason all the great works performed by the many holy pastors of 
the Church under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost have finally led 
to the greater glory of Our Divine Saviour. 


Necessity of Our Coéperation with the Holy Ghost 
Let us realize that, in so far as we are concerned, neither the work 
of the Holy Ghost in us and for us nor the glory of Our Lord can 
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be fully achieved without our cooperation. Just as by our sins and 
carelessness we have hindered the work of Christ and have caused 
His Sacred Heart painful anxiety, so we can also hinder the activity 
of the Holy Ghost by a want of good will, and St. Paul tells the 
Ephesians (v. 30) that we may even grieve Him. What a mis- 
fortune for us if we have frustrated even in the smallest degree the 
work of the Spirit of Love, and thereby diminished the glory of 
Christ and our own share in it! On the other hand, if we are real 
children and friends of God by grace and good will, the Holy Ghost 
will by His interior light guide us (Rom., viii. 14), and by His 
gifts console and strengthen us, so that we may walk along the way 
to heaven and finally receive admission to the beatific vision of the 
Blessed Trinity to share the happiness of the three Divine Persons 
and to praise their mercy for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Book Reviews 


POLYTHEISM AND FETISHISM 


Questions on the origin and the development of religion are assum- 
ing larger importance today in theological discussions and in the cur- 
ricula of our seminaries. Time was, fifty and sixty years ago, when our 
theological seminaries provided little material in what is known now as 
“Comparative Religion” or “The Science of Religion.” But the im- 
posing works of Father Schmidt, S.V.D., on the “Origin and Growth 
of Religion,” and the two scholarly volumes of Father H. Pinard de la 
Boullaye, S.J., “L’Etude Comparée des Religions,” have shown what a 
wealth of argument for the support of the Catholic position on funda- 
mental questions of religion is to be found in the vast mass of data 
that has been gathered during the last half-century by ethnologists 
among primitive peoples. The theory of a primitive monotheism, 
among many of the so-called “ethnologically oldest,” is now pretty well 
established. But before engaging upon this inviting study the student 
should become well acquainted with certain aspects of the science of 
comparative religion. 

Two of these aspects have been treated in the little book before us.* 
Polytheism, be it noted, does not exclude the notion of one “high” or 
Supreme God, and fetishism is not the same as totemism and animal- 
worship. On the basis of data especially from Africa Father Briault 
brings out these significant facts. We are told in the preface that “the 
subject of Polytheism and Fetishism winds up the list of questions 
treated in the Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge.” But it is also 
true, as the author adds, that “it is neither the last in importance, nor 
the easiest to expound, nor the least interesting in virtue of its con- 
clusions.” ALBERT J. Muntscu, S.J. 


1 Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, XVIII: Polytheism and Fetishism. 
By The Rev. M. Briault, C.S.Sp. Translated by the Rev. Patrick Browne, D.Sc. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


ART THROUGH RELIGION 


Mentzer, Bush and Company now present “Art Through Religion, A 
Process of Character Building.” It is a teacher’s manual to be used 
with “Art Education Through Religion,” a series of eight books, one 
for each grade from the first to the eighth, covering a course in ele- 
mentary school art in a thoroughly Catholic manner. The author of the 
series and of the teacher’s manual is Miss Mary G. McMunigle, for 
years a teacher of art in Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. In the 
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author’s introduction the teacher, skilled or unskilled in the field of art, 
learns in short compass of the objectives, the general principles, the 
lesson steps, and the various divisions of art training, namely, drawing, 
construction, design and color. Miss McMunigle then takes up and 
explains the successive parts and pages of each grade book from cover 
to cover and from end paper to end paper. 

With the manual at her disposal the teacher learns to impress upon 
the pupil the correlation between art and life, between art and the other 
subjects of the curriculum. The manual aims to present the subject- 
matter as a vital element in the body of learning and culture embodied 
in the school curriculum. The grade teacher may now learn to demon- 
strate in a beautiful way much necessary subject-matter. This art 
series places before the pupil illustrations which are not only fine stand- 
ards of the work to be achieved, but which show varied processes 
whereby his original creative powers are stimulated and strengthened. 
The relation of art to religion receives special emphasis. The pupil 
learns that art is the handmaid of religion. Art can and does vitalize 
the teaching of religion. Through art the religion lesson penetrates to 
the pupil’s consciousness and awakens his interest. The hands and the 
eyes assist the ears. His own creative illustration makes an ineffaceable 
impression on his memory. Ina word, the tools for the teaching of art 
are now placed within the grasp of the teacher. The series and the 
teacher’s manual make it possible for the teacher to arouse in the pupil’s 
mind a vivid interest in things spiritual and through daily activities to 
engender within the youthful heart a desire to serve God. The divorce 
of religion from education had reduced art to the sad plight of an 
orphan among the school subjects. She is now restored to her lost 
estate and given a field of service distinct and glorious. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


The Catholic Truth Society (38-40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.I.) 
publishes the following two-penny pamphlets. First Prayer for the Little 
Ones (D 240), by a Religious of the Holy Child Jesus, is a series of 
simple, loving aspirations printed in large type and illustrated. Father 
Daniel Considine, Priest of the Society of Jesus (B 313), by Rev. F. C. 
Devas, S. J., is the life story (1849-1922) of the humble and holy author of 
the well-known series of “Words of Encouragement.” The Monastic Life 
(Do 116), by Dom Anselm Parker, O. S. B., tells the history and purpose 
of the Benedictine Order, “whose seed is as the stars of heaven”; it is 
based largely on Newman’s two essays on that subject. The Mystery Win- 
dow (F 301), by S. M. Ancilla, contains besides the titular story other 
tales of interest to adolescents under the titles Joseph’s Doctor, The Castle 
and the Cottage. The Vatican Council (H26), by Dom Dunstan Pontifex, 
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O. S. B., is based almost entirely on Abbot Butler’s two recent splendid 
volumes: a point is made of the great moral value of the Council, of the 
solidarity of the Church and of the unequalled spiritual authority of the 
Pope. This reissue is exceedingly useful. The Legend of St. Christopher 
(B 314), by E. B., shows the origin of the legend, and that its representa- 
tions in art were the same in the sixth century as in this automotive age. 
Facts for Free Thinkers (R 96), by Heinrich Schunck, translated by Isabel 
McHugh, offers popular and forceful proof for God’s existence. The 
appendix by Father Tennant is interesting. 


Three more five-cent pamphlets, costing less in bulk, are published by 
the Paulist Press (401 West 59th Street, New York City). The Trinity 
of Unrest, by John J. A. O’Reilly, M. D., though not marked as such, de- 
serves to be and resembles another “Nickel Book.” It is a refreshing and 
vigorous exposition of the degradation of American government and social 
life through bigots, communists and uplifters. It deserves well of the public. 
Daily Thoughts from the Little Flower, by Francis Broome, C. S. P., with 
a helpful sentence for every day in the year, should have an enormous 
sale and do tremendous good. Capital and Labor, by Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D.D., is an acute analysis of the principles contained in both the Leonine 
Encyclical “On the Condition of Labor” and the recent commemorative and 
equally progressive document of Pope Pius “On Reconstructing the Social 
Order.” 

The I. S. Press of Ernakulam, India, issues an interesting and illustrated 
pamphlet, The Tiruvella Mission, on the recent conversion of two schismatic 
Jacobite bishops of the Syrian Church with many monks, nuns and laity 
and the foundation of the Dioceses of Bethany and Tiruvella in Travancore, 
South India. Help is needed for this latest addition to the Church. 

Joun K. SHarp. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


In “Under His Shadow” (The Sign Press, Union City, N. J.), Fr. 
Francis Shea, C.P., presents a volume that is eminently seasonable. To 
appreciate properly the occurrences commemorated in Lent some knowledge 
of the social conditions in the time of Christ is essential. The Gospel 
narrative, of course, contains all the chief events in the final period of the 
life of Our Lord. But the very simplicity which is the marked char- 
acteristic of the Evangelists constitutes a danger for the unwary reader, 
who (as the history of heresy shows) is only too apt to draw facile 
but unfounded conclusions from the apparent obviousness of the Gospel 
text. Again, the Gospels were written primarily to demonstrate the divinity 
of Our Lord, and only occasionally dwell upon the human side of His 
character. Usually, and in fact naturally, it is His power and sublimity 
that stand out in the narrative, and doubtless one of the chief reasons why 
Catholics in general do not enter more intimately into the spirit of Lent 
is that for them Christ’s figure towers too high to be affected normally, 
as an ordinary man would be, by even such appalling sufferings as those 
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of the Passion. While heretics strip Christ of His divinity, Catholics are 
at times too prone to strip Him of His humanity, although it is His human 
life especially that we are to imitate. By putting the events of the Passion 
into their historical and social setting, Fr. Shea enables us to visualize 
better the stark tragedy that was compressed into the week before that 
historic Pasch. As a work for devotional reading and Lenten meditation 
it may be most warmly commended. Its chapters likewise furnish ample 
material for a series of impressive sermons on the concluding incidents 
in the life of Our Lord. 


Biography is popular nowadays, and it is pleasant to see that Charlotte 
Kellogg hit upon the romantic story of Jadwiga, Poland’s Great Queen 
(The Macmillan Company, New York City). In a certain sense this noble 
woman can be (and is) compared to St. Jeanne d’Arc, though to be sure 
there is little similitude in their histories apart from an intense devotion to 
national causes. Jadwiga was born in 1373 and was betrothed at an 
early age to the Crown Prince of Austria. Then, however, she was pre- 
vailed upon to give her hand to Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, so 
that the two kingdoms might be united. This is generally referred to as 
her “supreme act of renunciation.” Beyond any question a very remarkable 
woman, Queen Jadwiga is today a symbol of nationalist fervor. Mrs. 
Kellogg writes in a very romantic vein, but the book is interesting and 
not infrequently edifying. 

Among the newer books of religious interest are two written by Sisters. 
Some years ago Greater Perfection, a volume of meditations, attracted very 
considerable attention. It was the work of Sister Miriam Teresa, then 
just deceased. We are now offered a compilation of her verses under 
the title, The Seventieth Week and Other Poems (privately published, 
Darlington, N. J.). It is not poetry in any literary sense, but will be 
welcome as a memento of its author. Mother Mary Chrysostom: A 
Memoir, by Sister Mary Aloysius and Sister Mary Patricia, is a well- 
written account of the life and accomplishment of the Second Superior 
General of the Congregation of Notre Dame of Miilhausen and Cleveland 
(P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City). Expelled from Germany during 
the Kulturkampf, Mother Mary Chrysostom resolutely established her com- 
munity in Holland and the United States, and then lived to see it firmly 
reéstablished in Germany. She was a woman of great energy and devotion. 

The Knowledge of Our Lord Jesus Christ is a volume of mystical reflec- 
tions culled from the works of the Ven. Louis de Ponte, S. J., by an English 
Benedictine. It has a rare and real spiritual depth, but possibly the expres- 
sion is no longer entitled to complete esteem in our time. The best passages 
have a Eucharistic core (Benziger Brothers, New York City). A conve- 
nient list of the Congregations which observe the Rule of St. Benedict, 
together with the names of all monks belonging, is afforded by SS. Patri- 
arche Benedicti Familie Confaderate, Typis Proto-Canobi (Subiaco). 
This volume will give some idea of how vast and numerous the undertak- 
ings of the Benedictines are. The Story of Teresa Neumann, by Father 
Pacificus, O. M. Cap., is an account of this moving expiatrice in brochure 
form (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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The Catholic University has issued several publications designed to be 
of interest now that an effort is planned to give material assistance to the 
institution. A Decade of Research at the Catholic University of America 
(1921-1930) affords a catalogue of published writings by students and pro- 
fessors which manages to be fairly impressive. Very interesting, indeed, 
is a brochure containing tributes to the work done by the University’s 
Department of Greek and Latin to further patristic studies. To this Pro- 
fessor Aimé Puech, one of the greatest of living authorities, contributes 
an interesting foreword. Finally there is a lengthy essay in brochure form 
by Dr. Leo V. Jacks, entitled “The Scholarship Ideal at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.” The University may fairly direct the attention of the 
reverend clergy to these matters, of great importance to a Catholic progress. 

A realistic “true story” of splendid Catholic life lived in the world of 
business cares is entitled The King’s Steward: The True Story of George 
Schumann. The book (published for The Dujarie Institute, Notre Dame, 
Indiana) describes the climb to success of a poor German immigrant and 
the strong but fine Catholic instincts that ever guided his footsteps through 
obscurity, suffering, deaths in his household, to the high success of wealth 
employed by its owner for the service of the God who gave it. George 
Schumann (the name itself may be fictitious for obvious reasons) looked 
on himself as God’s almoner. His pieties were many and solid. The 
vagueness in biographical detail which readers cannot fail to notice, may be 
exacted by reasons of family modesty or prudence, so that the deceased 
hero of the book may not be too easily recognized. But the subtitl—“True 
Story”’—ought to assure the reader that the story is essentially factual. 
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